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PREFACE 

When  the  task  of  revising  Alberta's  social  studies  programme 
drew  to  a  close  in  Spring,  1978,  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Co-ordinating  Committee  turned  its  attention  to  the  question  of  how 
to  demonstrate  the  intents  of  the  revised  curriculum  in  specific 
instructional  terms.  After  considerable  consultation  with  teachers, 
it  was  concluded  that  carefully  designed  teaching  units  focusing  on 
curriculum  topics  would  be  of  great  help  to  social  studies  teachers 
seeking  to  implement  the  revised  curriculum  guidelines. 

Specifically,  the  approach  taken  was  that  a  number  of 
experienced  social  studies  teachers,  consultants  and  university 
instructors  were  contracted  by  the  Curriculum  Branch  of  Alberta 
Education  to  develop  inquiry  units  that  fulfilled  the  following 
conditions : 

-  addressed  specific  value,  knowledge,  and  skill 
objectives  for  a  prescribed  curriculum  topic; 

-  demonstrated  the  Alberta  curriculum’s  "process 
of  social  inquiry"; 

-  incorporated  a  wide  range  of  teaching/learning 
strategies,  including  creative  use  of  one  or  more 
prescribed  learning  resources; 

-  tested  out  successfully  in  a  variety  of  classroom 
situations . 

This  teaching  unit  is  not  prescriptive.  Rather  it  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  one  way  that  the  rationale  of  the  Alberta 
curriculum  can  be  implemented,  and  one  way  that  the  objectives  for 
the  curriculum  topic  can  be  attained.  Review  the  unit,  try  it 
out,  and  discuss  it  with  colleagues.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  will 
serve  its  purpose  if  it  helps  you  to  become  more  creative  in  your 
teaching  and  more  understanding  of  the  goals  of  the  Alberta 
curriculum,  and  if  it  leaves  you  with  a  feeling  of  fulfillment  as 
a  social  studies  teacher. 

Although  the  teaching  units  have  been  piloted,  a  more 
in-depth  assessment  can  only  be  obtained  from  teachers  and  students 
during  normal  classroom  usage.  Therefore,  the  evaluation  questionnaires 
located  at  the  end  of  the  teaching  unit  should  be  completed  and 
sent  to  the  Regional  Office  in  your  area.  Thank  you. 

Frank  Crowther 
Project  Director 
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NOTE  : 

Pages  that  are  termed  "Student  Handout"  or  "Student  Activity 
Sheets"  are  intended  for  duplication.  It  is  imperative  that 
these  particular  Teaching  Unit  pages  be  neither  cut  nor  marked 
so  that  they  will  continue  to  be  useful  in  future  years. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 

This  unit  for  Grade  11,  Topic  A,  represents  the  evolution  of 
the  Tradition  and  Change  unit  into  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curriculum.  But  the  unit  does  not  represent  just  dressing  up  Tradition 
and  Change  in  a  new  set  of  clothes.  While  many  areas  of  study  remain 
similar  (teachers  will  recognize  Renaissance,  Protestant  Reformation, 
and  French  Revolution  as  topics  to  be  studied)  the  focus  question  asks 
teachers  to  consider  more  than  just  the  historical  aspects. 

The  general  value  issue  "Should  change  be  encouraged  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  human  condition?"  is  basically  a  question  that 
blends  several  of  the  social  sciences.  Sociologists  have  studied 
change  and  the  ramifications  of  change  but  the  work  of  sociologists 
would  have  little  meaning  without  the  analysis  of  specific  events  by 
historians.  However,  making  a  decision  about  whether  to  seek  or 
attempt  to  stop  change  is  a  question  of  ethics  that  transcends  all  of 
the  social  sciences. 

A.  INTENTION  OF  THE  UNIT 

In  building  this  unit,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  blend 
those  social  sciences  necessary  to  deal  adequately  with  the  question 
stated  in  the  general  value  issue.  This  is  the  focus  of  the  study 
and  attention  is  paid  to  this  focus  rather  heavily  in  Part  C,  the 
conclusion  of  the  unit.  History  has  not  been  ignored;  an  attempt 
to  involve  sociology  is  made.  Finally,  students  are  given  opportunities 
to  make  decisions  about  the  future  as  they  come  to  anticipate  it.  A 
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brief  look  at  the  future  is  taken  because  it  would  be  inadequate  not 
to.  Can  students  answer  the  general  value  issue  "Should  change  be 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  improving  the  human  condition?"  without 
attempting  to  envision  the  possibilities  of  the  future?  Probably  not. 

The  intent  is,  given  the  outline  of  the  topic  and  the 
number  and  kinds  of  primary  resources,  to  suggest  ways  that  teachers 
can  aid  students  in  coming  to  some  conclusions,  however  tentative 
these  conclusions  might  be,  about  the  desirability  of  certain  changes. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  three  case  studies:  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  French  Revolution,  will  not  be  new  to  most 
teachers.  Therefore,  it  is  intended  that  teachers  augment  suggestions 
given  with  those  activities  that  have  been  well  tested  and  proven 
over  time. 

This  material  is  planned  as  a  six-week  unit.  However,  some 
free  time  is  left  for  teachers  to  insert  their  own  materials  into  the 
unit  without  making  the  timing  awesome.  Many  optional  activities  are 
included,  such  as  exams  and  lecture  notes.  The  absence  of  these 
optional  activities  will  not  damage  the  flow  of  the  unit  and  teachers 
might  want  to  include  their  own  activities  in  place  of  these  optional 
activities . 

The  unit  is  written  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  any  of  the 
prescribed  resources.  The  unit  also  could  be  taught  using  whatever 
resources  the  teacher  has  at  present.  Hopefully,  if  teachers  choose 
to  use  the  optional  activities,  the  materials  will  be  readily 


available . 
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B.  OVERALL  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNIT 

This  unit  is  intended  to  relate  specifically  to  the  Topic 
11A  objectives  that  are  outlined  in  the  curriculum  guide.  In  this 
sense,  the  "General  Values  Issue"  listed  in  the  curriculum  guide  has 
been  used  as  the  focus  for  the  entire  study  that  students  undertake 
in  this  unit.  "Should  change  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  human  condition?"  will  be  the  major  question  for  the  three 
historical  case  studies.  Both  in  the  specific  activities  and  in  the 
overall  presentation  of  the  material,  the  related  social  issues  (along 
with  competing  values)  are  discussed  by  students.  Questions  about  the 
amount  of  control  that  individuals  or  the  state  should  place  on  change 
are  also  central  to  this  unit  of  study.  Inquiry  and  participation 
skills  are  developed  to  aid  students  in  their  study.  For  example,  the 
formulation  of  research  questions  and  the  evolution  of  these  questions 
into  a  model  for  examining  social  change  provide  students  with  a 
workable  tool  to  aid  them  in  their  analysis.  Such  a  procedure  is  also 
intended  to  provide  students  with  the  ability  (process)  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  information  in  order  to  make  decisions  important  in  their 
personal  futures.  The  "Knowledge  Objectives"  listed  in  the  curriculum 
guide  are  dealt  with  throughout  the  study  and,  in  effect,  understanding 
concepts  like  social  change,  perspective ,  institutions  and  adjustment 
are  helpful  to  students  in  making  the  sorts  of  decisions  discussed 


later  in  the  unit. 
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C.  UNIT  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  shall  develop  personal  growth  in  the  following 
value-related  areas: 

(a)  An  understanding  of  alternative  value  positions 
regarding  the  relationship  of  social  change  and  human 
dignity  in  major  historical  eras  and  events. 

(b)  An  ability  to  reason  about  one  or  more  specific  issues 
involving  social  change  and  to  make  a  defensible 
judgement  as  to  how  social  change  has  affected  the 
human  condition. 

(c)  A  desire  to  examine  historical  evidence,  the  thoughts 
of  social  thinkers  and  their  own  values  in  order  to 
make  personal  decisions  about  their  own  participation 
in  future  change  efforts. 

(d)  An  ability  to  analyze  the  implicit  value  orientations 
of  social  institutions/individual  citizens  who  support 
or  reject  certain  change  efforts. 

(e)  A  respect  for  the  tentative  aspects  of  speculations 
about  the  nature  of  social  change  and  its  effect  on 
individuals  and  societies. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  shall  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 
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(a)  Social  Change 

Change  brings  change.  Change  in  one  area  brings  about 
change  in  another  area. 

(b)  Perspective 

The  individual's  perception  of  the  rate  and  the  nature 
of  change  is  often  different  from  the  overall  effect 
that  change  is  having  on  society.  Certain  individuals 
who  bring  about  change  may  not  comprehend  the  exact 
nature  of  the  changes  they  cause. 

(c)  Institutions 

Institutions  tend  to  have  a  conservative,  stabilizing 
influence  on  society.  Individuals  are  sometimes  at 
odds  with  institutions  about  the  nature  of  change  and 
what  changes  should  occur.  The  relationship  of 
individuals  who  cause  change  to  the  institutions  of 
their  day  can  take  many  forms  from  violence  to  passivity. 

(d)  Values 

(i)  Individuals  and  groups  make  choices  about  the 

sorts  of  changes  that  will  be  supported  based  on 
their  values  in  many  areas. 

(ii)  Conflict  arises  when  individuals  and  groups  make 
these  choices  based  on  different  values. 

(e)  Interaction 

Human  beings  live  both  individually  and  in  groups  and 
attempt  to  follow  their  own  personal  values  and  the 
rules  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  At  times, 
conflict  can  occur  when  an  individual's  values 
contradict  the  values  of  the  groups  with  which  the 
individual  might  identify. 

(f)  Adjustment 

(i)  Throughout  history,  faith  in  intelligence  and 
reason  have  rescued  Western  society  from  long 
periods  of  social  turmoil  and  provided  the 
foundations  for  subsequent  social  orders. 

(ii)  When  a  new  economic  class  becomes  dominant  in  a 
society  the  values  of  that  class  tend  to  become 
dominant  in  the  culture. 
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Skill 


Students  shall  develop  proficiency  in  all  skill  areas. 


including  the 

following  specific  skills: 

(a)  Inquiry  Skills 

(i) 

Analyze  and  paraphrase  an  issue  using  data  provided 
from  first-hand  descriptions  of  events. 

(ii) 

Formulate  research  questions  to  examine  the  concept 
of  change  in  selected  historical  case  studies. 

(iii) 

Read  and  interpret  historical  print  materials  to 
gather  data  relevant  to  case  studies. 

(iv) 

Categorize  changes  in  a  society  according  to 
criteria  developed  for  categorization. 

(v) 

Formulate  generalizations  about  the  nature  of 
change  in  society  by  relating  causes  and  effects 
of  change  in  specific  situations. 

(vi) 

Infer  the  meanings  of  changes  on  people  who  are 
affected  by  the  change. 

(vii) 

Research  an  institutional  structure  in  order  to 
understand  how  change  is  perceived  by  that 
institution  and  how  best  to  promote  change  within 
that  institution. 

(b)  Participation  Skills 

(i) 

Adapt  a  communication  to  build  consensus  on  a 
process  for  examining  social  change. 

(ii) 

Interpret  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  change  in  improving  the 
human  condition. 

(iii) 

Apply  alternate  roles  in  role-playing  a 
classical  dilemma  in  Western  history. 

(iv) 

Assist  in  group  projects  by  co-operating 
effectively  in  a  case  study. 
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D.  GENERAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  things  in  dealing 
with  the  question  "Should  change  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  human  condition?"  is  the  study  of  change.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  know  the  total  ramifications  of  an  action.  The  Protestant 
Reformation  is  an  excellent  example  of  planned  actions  with  some 
unplanned  results. 

Some  ways  that  past  actions  have  influenced  the  present  are 
known.  However,  according  to  most  social  scientists,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  present  actions  will  affect  the  future  in  the  same  way. 
Contrary  to  the  old  adage,  history  does  not  necessarily  repeat  itself. 

Change,  as  a  concept,  is  easy  to  recognize  and  to  discuss. 
Students  and  teachers  see  change  almost  everywhere.  But  to  analyze  in 
order  to  predict  is  very  difficult.  Students  should  be  advised  to 
be  bold  in  analyzing  but  cautious  in  predicting.  Nonetheless 
discussing  the  future  is  worthwhile  -  in  fact,  it  is  almost  central 
to  the  unit. 

E .  COMPETING  VALUES 

The  idea  that  students  can  generally  make  more  informed 
decisions  by  studying  and  weighing  alternatives  is  central  to  the 
unit.  Throughout  the  unit,  they  are  faced  with  decisions  that  require 
choosing  from  among  groups  of  values  that  are  in  controversy.  This 
unit  focuses  on  the  value  conflicts  that  result  from  some  individuals 
and  groups  clinging  to  tradition  (as  a  value  or  set  of  values)  and 
other  individuals  and  groups  attempting  to  create  change. 
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During  Part  B:  Research  students  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
effects  of  social  change.  This  knowledge  is  synthesized  in  Part  C: 
Conclusion ,  where  the  competing  values  of  tradition  and  change  are 
clarified  in  personal  ways  and  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  decisions  about  their  activities  and  the  ways  that  these  activities 
may  affect  the  future.  The  concept  of  values  and  the  analysis  of 
competing  values  are  studied  with  the  purpose  of  helping  students  make 
better  decisions  about  the  future.  In  this  sense,  the  study  of  the 
past  is  relevant  only  insofar  as  the  students  are  able  to  use  the 
events  of  the  past  to  help  isolate  the  values  and  the  changes  that  have 
occurred. 

F.  BUILDING  A  MODEL  FOR  STUDYING  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

One  of  the  students'  biggest  tasks  in  the  unit  is  to  build 
a  model  that  will  aid  them  in  analyzing  social  change.  Students  begin 
with  a  set  of  questions  and  go  through  a  step-by-step  process  for 
turning  that  set  of  questions  into  a  working  model.  The  model  helps 
to  answer  questions  about  changes  in  the  three  historical  case  studies. 

The  model -building  activity  has  been  chosen  because  it  is 
felt  that  students,  by  using  a  model  they  have  created,  will  come  to 
understand  the  complexities  of  change  more  personally. 

G.  THE  PROCESS  OF  INQUIRY 

A  rather  simple  process  of  inquiry  is  used  throughout  the 
unit.  Initially,  the  student  is  made  aware  of  a  possible  problem. 

Then,  the  student  studies  and  researches  specific  historical  changes 
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and  the  implications  of  these  changes.  Lastly,  the  student  re-focuses 
on  the  present  and  the  future,  and  brings  the  ideas  he  has  learned  to 
culmination  by  applying  those  ideas  to  a  present  and  a  future  context. 
Introduction  and  Conclusion  should  take  approximately  one  week  each. 
Most  of  the  time  will  be  spent  on  the  case  studies  and  the  model  for 
studying  social  changes. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  build  a  flux  between  the  present, 
the  past  and  the  future.  History  allows  us  to  learn  about  certain 
ways  that  change  influences  the  human  condition.  Thus,  the  purpose  in 
building  this  flux  is  to  help  students  consider  how  change  might 
influence  the  human  condition  in  the  future.  Only  then  can  students 
come  to  grips  with  the  larger  questions  "SHOULD  THEY  SUPPORT  CHANGE?" 
or  "WHAT  SORTS  OF  CHANGES  SHOULD  THEY  SUPPORT?" 

H.  ACTIVITY  ORIENTATION 

Variety  was  purposely  built  into  the  unit.  Suggestions  are 
made  to  teachers  on  how  they  might  attempt  to  teach  certain  areas. 
Hopefully  these  suggestions  can  be  incorporated  into  the  teachers' 
existing  ways  of  doing  things,  with  the  result  being  a  more  interesting 
unit  for  the  students. 

I.  FLOW  CHART 

The  unit  is  made  up  of  three  main  sections.  These  main 
sections  are:  (1)  an  introduction,  (2)  research  and  (3)  a  conclusion. 
The  intended  purpose  of  the  introduction  is  to  interest  the  students 
in  the  topic  they  will  be  studying  and  to  present  the  main  value 
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issue  they  will  be  attempting  to  answer.  The  intended  purpose  of  the 
research  section  is  to  provide  material  that  will  allow  students  the 
opportunity  to  study  evidence,  in  the  form  of  case  studies  from  the 
past,  so  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  analyze  recurrent  issues 
throughout  history  that  deal  with  tradition  and  change.  The  intended 
purpose  of  the  conclusion  is  to  give  students  opportunities  to 
synthesize  data  in  order  to  make  better  decisions  about  the  recurrent 
issues  studied  in  the  research  section. 
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J.  FLOW  CHART 


Section 

Activities 

Purpose 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

a.  Gathering  information 
through  media 

b.  Analyzing  events 

c.  Creating  research 
questions 

d.  Examining  change 

a.  Introduce  the  main 
value  issue 

b.  Create  student 
interest  in  the 
topic 

B .  RESEARCH 

-  Renaissance 

-  Protestant 
Reformation 

-  French 
Revolution 

a.  Gathering  information 
through  media,  historical 
evidence,  and  teacher 
presentation 

b.  Researching  events 

c.  Creating  a  model  for 
examining  social  change 

d.  Ranking  the  value  of 
historical  events 

e.  Evaluating  learning 

a.  Gather  knowledge  from 
a  variety  of  sources 
to  provide  the  basis 
for  value 

b.  Create  a  model  for 
examining  social 
change 

C.  CONCLUSION 

a.  Synthesizing  data 

b.  Clarifying  values 

c.  Ranking  values 

d.  Making  decisions  based 
on  values 

e.  Discussing  possible 
social  action 

a.  Illuminate  personal 
value  orientations 

b.  Develop  better 
understanding  of 
personal  decisions 

c.  Participate  in  action 

d.  If  possible,  answer 
main  value  issue 

12. 
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PA  R  T  A 


Introduction 
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ACTIVITY  #1:  FUTURE  SHOCK 


A.  INTENTION 

1.  To  give  students  a  "taste”  for  the  kinds  of  changes  that 

they  may  be  faced  with  in  the  future. 

2.  To  introduce  the  concept  of  change. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  express  personal  opinions  about 

the  value  of  changes  in  society  predicted  for  the  future. 

2 .  Knowledge 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  identify  changes  which  are 
foreseen  for  future  society. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  select  some  things  from 
the  film  Future  Shock  that  have  happened  or  are 
close  to  happening  in  society  today. 

3.  Skill 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  hypothesize  possible 
causes  of  change  in  society. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  talk  about  the  future  and 
the  possible  changes  that  could  occur. 

(c)  Students  should  be  able  to  state  some  opinions  about 
the  realistic  nature  of  the  changes  described  in 


Future  Shock. 
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C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

It  is  believed  that  the  film  Future  Shock  is  an  excellent 
way  to  begin  a  unit  focused  on  change.  Most  students  should 
react  to  the  film  either  positively  or  negatively.  Few  students 
will  not  care.  Such  a  movie,  with  its  focus  on  technological 
biological,  social  and  other  future  changes,  provides  a  direct 
link  with  a  study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation  and  the 
French  Revolution.  Social  scientists  theorize  that  these  three 
historical  periods  have  tremendous  links  to  our  present  way  of 
life.  For  example,  the  Renaissance  aided  the  growth  of  humanism 
and  gave  birth  to  "individual"  thinking.  Life  on  earth  began  to 
seem  important  and  man  began  to  realize  that  he  could  influence 
it.  The  Protestant  Reformation  intensified  the  split  between 
"this-worldliness"  and  "other-worldliness" .  Man  became  more 
intense  in  his  concern  with  this  world.  Max  Weber,  a  German 
sociologist,  theorizes  that  Protestantism  set  the  tone  for 
massive  increases  in  technology  by  fostering  a  "materialism" 
plus  a  "saving  and  acquiring"  mentality.  The  French  Revolution 
intensified  the  feelings  of  nationalism  that  had  begun  with  the 
explorations  and  colonizations  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  link  between  these  historical  periods  and  the  way  we 
presently  live  in  Canada  (plus  whatever  our  future  might  be) 
provides  the  real  "grit"  of  this  unit.  Students  should  be  aware 


of  this  connection  and,  hopefully,  be  able  to  trace  the 
development  of  our  present  and  future  through  the  study  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Future  Shock  is  an  exceptionally  well-made  film.  It  touches 
on  virtually  every  problem  now  confronting  us.  Its  orientation 
is  toward  the  future,  but  its  concern  is  with  today,  and  this 
contemporary  approach  is  highly  attractive  to  young  people. 

Quite  often,  however,  students  are  highly  skeptical  of  this 
film.  Despite  the  preparation  in  Phase  1,  it  is  still  all  too 
likely  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  class  will  dismiss  some 
of  the  contents  of  the  film  as  improbable,  impossible  or 
simply  foolish.  Other  students  may  be  unnerved  by  the  film, 
experiencing  a  taste  of  instant  future  shock.  They  become 
overwhelmed  with  a  feeling  of  the  powerlessness  to  cope  with 
change.  In  both  cases  the  teacher's  job  is  to  exercise  patience 
and  help  the  students  to  adjust  to  the  possibilities  suggested 
in  the  film.  The  skeptic  should  be  encouraged  to  suspend 
disbelief  until  all  the  evidence  is  in,  to  wait  for  further 
study  before  making  up  his  mind.  The  shock  victim  should  be 
assuaged  with  the  assurance  that  many  knowledgeable  people 
believe  strongly  that  there  is  a  great  deal  we  can  do  to  control 
the  rate  of  change  and  our  reaction  to  it. 

The  logical  follow-up  to  the  film  would  be  a  whole  class 
reading  of  the  book  Future  Shock.  If  time  permits,  this  is 
highly  recommended. 
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However,  it  is  a  long  and  densely  packed  book  and  will  consume 
considerable  class  time. 

For  those  with  a  limited  amount  of  time,  a  compromise  exists 
in  assigning  sections  of  the  book  to  different  groups  and  having 
each  group  summarize  a  section  to  the  class.  At  the  very  least, 
several  copies  of  the  book  should  be  available  for  reference  in 
the  class  resource  centre. 

Listed  below  are  the  major  problems  and  issues  raised  in 
Future  Shock,  along  with  definitions  of  key  terms.  This  list 
may  help  students  to  get  a  quick  grasp  of  what  experts  see  as 
the  major  changes  facing  us. 

1.  Transience :  The  Lack  of  Permanence.  Change  is 
occurring  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  we  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  transition,  always  moving  from  the 
past  to  the  future.  Fewer  and  fewer  aspects  of  our 
lives  remain  fixed  long  enough  to  be  called  permanent. 

(a)  Things :  The  Throw-Away  Society.  People  are 
discarding  objects  at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 

From  disposable  diapers  to  inflatable  death  beds, 
modern  life  has  become  a  process  of  constantly 
shedding  off  the  old,  or  the  new. 

(b)  Places :  The  New  Nomads.  People  shift  places 
more  and  more  frequently.  "Home'’  has  become  a 
concept  rather  than  a  place.  People  move  faster, 
farther  and  more  often  than  ever  before  -  not 
just  for  recreational  travel,  but  to  take  new 
jobs,  establish  new  residences.  People  have 
less  commitment  to  the  place  they  happen  to  be 
living  in.  The  sense  of  community  almost  ceases 
to  exist. 

(c)  People:  The  Modular  Man.  Human  relationships 
are  also  becoming  more  transient,  less  durable. 

Our  relationships  with  others  are  increasingly 
temporary  and  superficial,  and  we  define  these 
relationships  in  terms  of  function.  By  limiting 


our  involvement  with  others  to  their  function  in 
our  lives  (they  sell  us  things,  or  repair  things, 
or  help  us  in  our  work,  and  so  on) ,  we  make  people 
disposable.  We  can  shed  them  quickly  if  our  need 
for  them  ends. 

(d)  Organizations :  The  Coming  Ad-hocracy.  Rather 

than  a  beehive  society  controlled  by  a  massive 
bureaucracy,  Toffler  sees  us  heading  toward  a 
society  increasingly  dependent  on  disposable 
organizations:  task  forces,  project  teams, 

development  groups,  etc.  These  "ad  hoc" 
organizations  will  be  created  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  disbanded  when  their  jobs  are  done. 

(e)  Information:  The  Kinetic  Image.  Fame,  popularity, 
images,  are  all  increasingly  short-lived.  Even 
fads  are  less  durable.  We  seem  to  be  racing 
frantically  from  one  diversion  to  another.  Popular 
heroes  enjoy  such  a  brief  hold  on  the  public  that 
they  virtually  cease  to  deserve  the  name  of  hero. 

Or,  as  Andy  Warhol  put  it,  "In  the  future,  everybody 
will  be  famous  for  15  minutes".  Words  drop  in  and 
out  of  the  language  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
communication  becomes  increasingly  difficult. 

Novelty:  A  Flood  of  Newness.  We  are  being  confronted 
almost  daily  with  scientific,  technological  and  social 
developments,  any  one  of  which  would  have  produced 
major  headlines  50  years  ago.  We  have  come  to  accept 
such  development  as  ordinary,  yet  it  has  enormous, 
often  barely  understood,  impact  on  our  lives.  Some  of 
the  major  changes  anticipated  by  Toffler  are: 

(a)  The  Scientific  Trajectory:  Development  of  the 

ocean  for  both  resources  and  living  space,  weather 
prediction  and  control .  Communication  with,  and 
exploitation  of,  other  animals  (e.g.  the  dolphin). 
Control  of  simple  forms  of  life  to  produce 
"biological  machines".  Genetic  engineering: 
producing  specific  kinds  of  people  or  even  duplicate 
people  through  manipulation  of  the  genetic  process. 
Organ  transplants  and  organ  banks  of  replacement 
parts,  creation  of  cybergs  -  "humans"  made  of 
artifical  parts  controlled  by  a  live  brain. 
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(b)  The  Experience  Makers :  Increasing  concern  with, 
and  manipulation  of,  the  "psychic  environment"  - 
the  psychological  framework  in  which  we  live. 
Simulated  environments,  real  environments  -  involving 
participants  in  a  variety  of  real  and  unusual 
experiences  -  will  be  provided  by  professional 
experience-makers,  adept  at  producing  psychological 
environments  on  demand. 

(c)  The  Fractured  Family:  Fertilization  and  development 
of  human  life  outside  the  womb  along  with  other 
developments  in  bio  and  genetic  engineering  will 
drastically  alter  family  life  as  we  know  it.  Family 
size  will  decrease.  There  may  be  the  development  of 
"professional"  parents,  an  increase  in  communal 
living,  homosexual  families,  group  marriages,  and 
polygamy.  Marriages  may  become  temporary,  based  on 
a  concept  of  serial  marriage  -  several  marriages  in 
succession.  People  will  change  mates  at  key  times 
in  their  lives  to  enhance  and  accommodate  their 
patterns  of  personal  growth. 

3.  Diversity:  Too  Many  Choices.  One  of  the  dangers  facing 
us  is  the  problem  of  "overchoice",  a  condition  in  which 
individuals  are  virtually  paralyzed  with  indecision  by 
the  vast  array  of  choices  available  to  them.  It  is  the 
dilemma  of  the  little  child  in  the  candy  store  -  enlarged 
to  frightening  proportions.  These  choices  involve  not 
only  material  goods  but  also  occupations,  lifestyles, 
and  subcultures.  Freedom  of  choice  may  well  be  limited 
not  by  standardization  that  eliminates  differences,  but 
by  a  superabundance  of  alternatives  that  make  choice 
almost  impossible. 

4.  The  Limits  of  Adaptability:  Future  Shock.  People 
faced  with  this  rapid  change  and  its  ramifications  may 
well  develop  "future  shock",  a  sense  of  being  unable  to 
cope  with,  or  even  understand,  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place.  The  consequent  development  will  be 
symptoms  ranging  from  hostility  to  all  authority, 
irrational  and  spontaneous  violence,  physical  and  psychic 
illness,  and,  finally,  apathy. 

5.  Strategies  for  Survival:  How  to  Conquer  Future  Shock. 

Not  all  change  is  bad,  and  even  the  rapid  rate  of  change 
need  not  necessarily  be  harmful.  It  is  foolish  to  wish 
technology  away  and  return  to  some  earlier,  simpler 
time.  "The  problem  is  not... to  suppress  change,  which 
cannot  be  done,  but  to  manage  it." 


(a)  Coping  with  Tomorrow:  At  the  personal  level  we 
can  assess  our  life  pace  and  attempt  to  slow  it 
down,  hang  on  to  things  a  bit  longer,  develop 
relationships  more  fully,  refuse  to  change  jobs 

so  frequently.  We  can  establish  personal  stability 
zones,  little  comers  of  our  lives  where  permanence 
continues  to  exist:  a  hobby,  a  favourite  possession, 
an  unbreakable  habit.  We  can  employ  "situational 
grouping",  getting  together  with  other  people  who 
share  our  specific  problems  (moving,  job  change, 
loneliness,  etc.)  to  find  a  strength  and  support. 

(b)  Education  in  the  Future  Tense:  We  must  work  to 

see  that  education  turns  toward  the  future.  Schools 
can  play  a  vital  part  in  equipping  people  to  cope 
with  future  shock,  only  if  they  cease  looking  at 
yesterday  and  begin  to  look  at  tomorrow. 

(c)  Taming  Technology:  We  must  bring  technology  under 
tighter  control  and  apply  it  more  selectively.  We 
have  to  be  much  more  concerned  with  all  the 
consequences  of  technological  development  and  do  a 
much  more  thorough  job  of  anticipating  these 
consequences  (perhaps  through  testing  in  experimental 
communities)  before  unleashing  this  technology  in  the 
world  at  large. 

(d)  The  Strategy  of  Social  Futurism:  We  must  hasten 
the  demise  of  technocracy  (a  system  of  thinking  and 
social  control  based  on  the  production  methods  of 
the  industrial  revolution) .  We  must  supplant 
technocracy  with  a  more  humanized  planning  based 

on  a  genuine  search  for  an  ideal  society  (not  merely 
a  more  affluent  or  comfortable  one) .  We  must  encourage 
futurist  planners  to  develop  Utopian  colonies  so  that 
we  can  experiment  with  new  alternatives.  We  must 
dramatically  increase  the  number  of  individuals  and 
groups  deliberately  probing  the  future,  and  we  must 
become  more  receptive  to  their  advice. 


Futuristic  Investigation 

During  their  examination  of  the  possible  changes  listed  in 
the  preceding  outline,  many  students  will  undoubtedly  voice  a 
healthy  skepticism  of  some  of  these  forecasts.  They  will  want 
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to  know  "How  can  these  people  say  all  this?  How  can  futurists 
venture  to  tell  us  what  tomorrow  might  be  like?"  Discuss  some 
of  the  methods  currently  used  by  futurists  to  help  answer  these 
questions.  A  full  explanation  of  some  techniques  is  available 
in  Theodore  J.  Gordon's  article  "The  Current  Methods  of  Futures 
Research"  contained  in  The  Futurists,  edited  by  Alvin  Toffler 
(Random  House,  1972).  Even  more  detailed  descriptions  appear 
in  various  issues  of  the  journal  The  Futurist;  however,  these 
are  usually  technical  and  fairly  complex. 1 


Hlost  of  the  "Notes  to  Teachers"  are  taken  from  the  LaConte  book. 
Teaching  Tomorrow  Today,  p.  46-51. 
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ACTIVITY  #2:  WHAT  WE  CAN'T  KNOW 


A.  INTENTION 

To  introduce  the  idea  of  change  and  justify  the  study  of 
areas  of  history  like  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Reformation 
and  the  French  Revolution  as  a  way  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
institutions  and  changes  in  modem  society. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Value 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  identify  alternative  value 
positions  regarding  changes  which  have  occurred 
historically  and  their  resulting  effect  on  society. 

(b)  Make  a  personal  decision  about  the  usefulness  of  present 
data  or  events  in  examining  present-day  society. 

2.  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  explain  how  change  brings  about 
change  -  "ripple  effect". 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  given 
article  as  well  as  discriminate  relevant  from  irrelevant  data 
when  examining  this  article  in  relation  to  social  studies. 
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C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

1.  Give  students  a  copy  of  the  reading  "What  We  Can't  Know"  by 
Jacob  Bronowski.  Go  over  the  directions  with  students  and  give 
them  some  time  to  read  the  article. 

2.  Ask  students  for  questions  and/or  comments  on  the  article. 

3.  After  students  have  read  the  article,  begin  a  discussion  by 
asking  questions  that  will  help  students  analyze  the  article. 
Example s  include : 

(a)  What  do  you  think  is  Mr.  Bronowski 's  occupation?  Why? 

(b)  What  does  Mr.  Bronowski  suggest  were  some  unforseeable 
changes  caused  by: 

(i)  the  mass  production  of  the  automobile? 

(ii)  the  use  of  45 -year-old  astronauts? 

(iii)  the  invention  of  the  photographic  film? 

(c)  What  does  Mr.  Bronowski  believe  will  be  the  most 
important  biological  contribution  to  world  peace?  Why? 

(d)  How  does  the  author  show  that  the  invention  of 
photographic  film  has  led  to  a  high  divorce  rate  in 
California?  Do  you  agree? 

(e)  How  does  he  show  that  Henry  Ford,  a  man  who  was  very 
conscious  of  good  and  evil,  was  responsible  for 
upsetting  the  morals  of  middle-class  America? 

(f)  What  are  some  of  the  side  effects  of  the  birth  control 
pill?  Of  American  space  exploration? 


(g)  What  point  is  the  author  trying  to  make  about  change 
and  its  effects? 

(h)  Why  would  the  author  stress  the  importance  of  knowing 
facts  about  social  consequences? 

(The  purpose  of  this  kind  of  questioning  is  to  have  all 
students  come  to  an  understanding  of  what  was  said  in  the  article.) 
4.  After  asking  and  answering  analysis  questions,  begin  to 
have  students  evaluate  the  types  of  things  Mr.  Bronowski  said. 

Some  useful  questions  might  be: 

(a)  Does  Mr.  Bronowski  give  the  impression  that  modem 
technology  is  causing  more  problems  than  it  is  solving? 
Why  or  why  not? 

(b)  Is  Mr.  Bronowski' s  argument  valid?  Can  a  case  be  made, 
for  example,  that  the  invention  of  photographic  film 
has  contributed  to  the  rise  in  divorce  in  Alberta? 

What  would  Mr.  Bronowski' s  argument  be?  Is  this 
plausible? 

(c)  What  impact  do  these  changes  have  on  societal  values? 

(d)  For  those  of  you  who  believe  that  technological  change 
causes  more  problems  than  it  solves,  what  attitudes 
and  beliefs  seem  to  support  this  position?  (and  vice 
versa) 

(e)  What  are  alternative  value  positions  regarding 
technological  change? 
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Handout:  What  We  Can't  Know 

INTRODUCTION 

When  people  think  about  the  term  revolution,  traditionally 
pictures  of  war,  violence,  and  unusually  swift  and  sweeping 
change  pop  into  their  minds.  However,  our  present-day  life 
has  changed  the  meaning  of  revolution.  Now  "revolutions", 
aside  from  wars  for  political  reasons,  can  connote  a  "normal" 
state  of  affairs.  We  live  in  a  world  of  almost  constant  flux 
and  change.  Revolution,  as  change,  is  happening  so  quickly 
that  many  of  us  have  difficulty  just  keeping  up.  Are  we  all 
modern-day  Rip  Van  Winkles,  even  without  sleeping  for  20 
years? 

DIRECTIONS 

The  paragraph  above  suggests  that  change  is  happening  at 
a  much  faster  rate  in  our  present-day  society  than  it  happened 
during  the  times  that  we  will  study  in  this  unit  :  the 
Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  French 
Revolution.  As  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Reformation 
and  the  French  Revolution  are  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
while  people  had  reasons  for  making  changes  in  their  society 
and  its  institutions,  these  people  were  not  always  aware  of 
the  kinds  of  implications  that  those  changes  would  have 
on  future  societies. 
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The  article  by  Jacob  Bronowski  suggests  the  kinds  of 
things  "We  Can't  Know"  and  maybe  some  ways  in  which  we  can 
make  ourselves  more  capable  of  dealing  with  the  kinds  of 
implications  that  changes  will  have,  thus,  more  able  to 
control  the  future.  Read  the  article.  Be  prepared  to 
discuss  points  made  by  Mr.  Bronowski  in  class. 
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WHAT  WE  CAN’T  KNOW 

Jacob  Bronowski 

Of  course,  we  never  know  with  certainty  what  the  social 
consequences  of  any  discovery  will  be.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  unfortunate  character  who  invented  photographic  film 
would  have  been  responsible  for  the  California  film  industry? 
And  thus,  indirectly,  for  contracts  that  would  prevent  film 
stars  from  having  affairs  that  might  give  rise  to  gossip  and 
scandal?  That  consequently  stars  would  lead  their  love  life 
in  public,  by  repeated  divorce  and  marriage?  That  therefore 
the  beautiful  pin-ups  of  films  would,  in  time,  become  the 
models  of  the  divorce  business?  And  the  climax,  that  one- 
third  of  all  marriages  contracted  this  year  in  California 
are  going  to  end  in  divorce  --  all  because  somebody  invented 
the  process  of  printing  pictures  on  a  celluloid  strip? 

On  the  same  lines  (which  I  leave  you  to  trace) ,  who 
would  have  supposed  that  Henry  Ford’s  devising  of  the 
sequential  method  of  assembling  a  motorcar  would  finally 
result  in  upsetting  the  whole  moral  code  of  the  American 
middle  classes?  For  it  is  evident  now  that  the  car  provided 
young  people  with  more  privacy  than  the  home,  and  that  as  a 
result  it  became  usual  to  begin  sexual  experience  on  the 
backseat  of  a  motorcar. 

Although  my  examples  may  seem  extravagant,  they  are 
not.  The  fact  is  that,  in  a  strange  way,  the  side  effects 
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of  technical  innovation  are  more  influential  than  the  direct 
effects,  and  they  spread  out  in  a  civilization  to  transform 
its  behavior,  its  outlook,  and  its  moral  ethic.  For  morality 
is  an  organization  of  life  that  grows  spontaneously  from 
activities,  and  not  a  formula  taken  ready-made  from  somebody 
else . 

Of  course,  we  can  foresee  that  certain  modern  technical 
developments  will  have  profound  social  consequences.  But  we 
do  not  know  what  these  are  going  to  be.  Let  us  take  a  simple 
example.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  my  children  finish  the 
child-bearing  age,  say  roughly  during  the  next  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  it  will  become  a  trivial  matter  for  them  to  go 
to  the  doctor  and  say  "We've  had  two  girls.  We  want  a  boy." 
The  doctor  will  then  be  able  to  guarantee,  with  95  per  cent 
assurance,  a  male  child. 

We  have  no  idea  what  the  social  consequences  of  this 
will  be.  They  might  be  manifold.  It  might  suddenly  become 
modish  to  have  girls.  The  cover  of  Vogue  or  Life  might 
carry  a  picture  of  an  alluring - looking  woman,  and  all  parents 
would  suddenly  decide  to  have  girls.  After  all,  many  parents 
named  their  daughters  "Shirley"  not  so  many  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  might  happen  is  what  we  tried 
in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  There  the  Fascists  tried  to 
encourage  people  to  have  boys.  It  is  not  out  of  the  question 
that  if  the  Chinese  knew  the  secret  of  producing  boys  and 
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were  not  producing  enough,  they  would  suddenly  switch  to 
this  practice.  (And,  you  know,  what  we  think  about  Chinese 
militarism,  the  Chinese  think  about  Americans.) 

The  birth  control  pill  already  has  had  many  social 
consequences;  it  will  have  more  profound  ones,  and  some 
that  are  unforeseeable.  It  is  already  evident  that  the 
particular  female  hormones  which  produce  a  good  birth 
control  pill  also  keep  the  female  reproductive  cycle  going 
long  beyond  its  present  span.  As  a  result,  women  of  fifty 
and  sixty  years  go  on  ovulating  and,  unexpectedly,  have  the 
look  of  younger  women  --  fresher  skin,  hair,  and  eyes. 
Consequently,  the  whole  relation  between  the  old  and  the 
young  may  change.  Our  society  is  geared  to  relations  in 
which  women  think  a  man  in  his  fifties  still  attractive, 
but  men  think  a  woman  in  her  fifties  unattractive.  Now 
we  may  be  within  a  generation  of  seeing  that  reversed. 

We  also  now  have  the  unusual  stiuation  that  men  in 
their  thirties  and  early  forties  are  unexpectedly  attractive 
to  many  teenage  girls.  This  is  because  the  American 
government  has  chosen  astronauts  from  that  age  group,  and 
they  have  ousted  the  young  Italian  film  star  and  the  young 
Frenchman  as  objects  of  adoration.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  invention  of  space  rocketry  would  lead  to  an  age 
shift  in  the  image  of  the  ideal  man  among  teenage  girls? 

Copyright:  The  Saturday  Review, 

Inc . ,  July  5 ,  1969 . 
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ACTIVITY  #3:  THINGS  CHANGE 


A.  INTENTION 

The  intention  of  this  activity  is  to  make  the  concept  of 
"process  of  change"  explicit  in  the  unit.  In  order  that  change 
be  understood  thoroughly  (i.e.,  what  it  is,  what  causes  it,  what 
its  effects  are  and  how  it  should  be  molded  to  effect  positive 
results  in  our  lives) ,  it  is  imperative  that  the  student  be  able 
to  identify  developmental  stages  of  change.  In  this  way  the 
focus  on  the  central  issue,  change  and  its  effect  on  the  human 
condition,  should  become  apparent.  The  activity  is  set  down 
in  such  a  way  that  the  student  is  asked  to  hypothesize 
explanations  for  changes  that  occur,  delineate  research  questions 
and  identify  strategies  for  research  to  support  or  reject  each 
explanation.  This  activity  should  be  used  to  introduce  the 
examinations  of  different  models  and  theories  for  understanding 
change. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  identify  the  values  underlying 
social  change,  and  show  how  different  types  of  changes  can  affect 
different  people. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  describe  "process  of  change" 
concentrating  on  change  and  its  effect  on  human  conditions. 
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3.  Skill 


Students  should  be  able  to  hypothesize  possible  causes  of 
change  and  formulate  generalizations  about  the  nature  of  change 
in  society  by  relating  causes  of  change  and  effects  of  change. 


C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

1.  Give  a  copy  of  the  "Activity  Sheet"  (page  33)  to  each 
student.  The  directions  suggest  a  time  limit;  however,  this 
time  limit  could  be  expanded. 

2.  Have  the  recorder  (or  other  member)  for  each  group  give  the 
explanations  that  their  group  has  come  up  with.  These  reasons 
should  be  discussed  between  groups. 

3.  After  these  explanations  have  been  presented  and  discussed, 
ask  students  the  following  questions: 

(a)  "We  have  given  a  number  of  explanations  for  what 

changes  might  have  occurred.  How  can  we  find  out 
whether  these  explanations  are,  in  fact,  correct? 

(b)  "What  questions  about  each  explanation  must  be  asked 
and  answered?"  Listen  for  the  following  types  of 
questions : 

(i)  Has  this  change  happened  to  them  personally? 

Has  it  happened  to  others  whom  you  know  --  whom 
you  read  about?  (Teachers  should  point  out 
that  these  questions  suggest  an  importance 
for  studying  history) . 

(ii)  Do  any  physical  criteria  affect  the  change? 

(Environment,  age,  population  structures,  etc.) 


(iii)  Do  any  psychological  criteria  affect  the  change? 
(Reward  systems  --  i.e.,  money,  power.  Support 
systems  --  do  leaders  have  a  strong  following?) 

(iv)  Do  any  sociological  criteria  affect  the  change? 
(Tradition,  social-perspective,  mores,  etc.) 

(v)  What  significant  people  have  influenced  the 
change?  How? 

(vi)  Do  several  of  the  criteria  working  together 

(none  of  which  alone  could)  influence  the  change? 

4.  Teachers  should  understand  that  it  might  take  students 

considerable  time  to  arrive  at  these  questions.  Having  students 

invent  a  category  system  for  the  explanations  they  derived 

should  serve  to  help  students  understand  some  of  these  questions. 
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ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Below  are  listed  three  simple  changes.  In  your  group, 
read  each  change.  Then,  list  as  many  possible  explanations 
for  that  change  as  you  can  in  five  minutes.  Spend  five 
minutes  listing  explanations  for  each  change.  The  assignment 
should  take  about  15  minutes  in  all.  Your  teacher  will  tell 
you  when  to  go  from  one  change  to  another.  Have  one  person 
in  your  group  write  the  explanations  down. 

CHANGE  #1 

Bill  Kemper  moved,  with  his  family,  to  Alberta  from 
the  Maritimes  about  five  years  ago.  Bill  has  a  fairly 
good  job  and,  after  five  years,  he  now  has  a  3-week 
vacation.  For  about  two  years  Bill  has  been  saving 
money  to  visit  his  old  home.  His  family  has  spoken  of 
the  trip  often,  since  most  of  their  relatives  still 
live  in  the  Maritimes  and  many  of  them  have  not 
seen  the  two  youngest  children. 

So,  in  early  July  the  Kemper  family  packs  up  the 
car  and  drives  to  their  destination  in  eastern  Canada. 
They  are  so  eager  to  get  there  that  they  drive  as 
quickly  as  possible,  hardly  stopping  to  get  gas  or  to 
eat.  Their  vacation  is  a  disaster.  No  one  in  the 
family  really  enjoys  themselves.  They  stop  and  visit 
all  their  relatives,  as  they  wanted  to,  but  things 
don’t  seem  to  be  the  same  anymore.  In  fact,  the  Kemper 
family  drags  home  thinking  about  all  the  money  they 
spent  and  almost  wishing  that  they  had  stayed  home. 
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CHANGE  #2 

Chuck  Imeson,  left-winger  for  the  Canadians,  signs 
a  new  multi-year  contract.  Immediately  his  scoring 
and  all-around  play  declines.  Last  year,  for  example, 
he  led  his  team  with  45  goals  and  73  assists.  This 
year  he  had  only  32  goals  and  27  assists. 

CHANGE  #3 

John  Dilone  and  his  wife  Nancy  just  moved  from 
southern  Alberta  to  north-eastern  Alberta.  John's 
income  jumps  from  $15,000  per  year  to  approximately 
$28,000  per  year.  John  is  happy  but  Nancy  is  very 
unhappy . 
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ACTIVITY  #4:  EXAMINING  SOCIAL  CHANGE 


A.  INTENTION 

To  have  students  hypothesize  a  process  for  examining  social 
change  and  plan  a  study  of  a  particular  social  change.  The  group 
work  done  by  students  is  the  first  step  in  building  a  model  to 
examine  social  change  and  to  evaluate  the  consequences  of  social 
change . 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  express  personal  interest  in 
analyzing  changes  that  have  taken  place  throughout  history  and 
demonstrate  willingness  to  ask  reasonable  questions  about  social 
change . 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  explain  the  following:  social 
institutions  change  in  relation  to  influences  of  the  social  and 
physical  environment.  These  changes  in  institutional  structure 
also,  in  turn,  change  and  affect  the  environment. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  create  a  list  of  questions 
suitable  for  analyzing  causes  and  effects  of  change. 
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C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

1.  Split  students  into  groups  of  5  or  6. 

2.  Give  each  group  of  students  the  following  general  directions: 

"Suppose  we  want  to  study  the  beginnings  and  also  the 
implications  of  a  particular  social  change.  What  are  the 
questions  that  we  need  to  have  answered?  As  a  group, 
brainstorm  and  then  compile  a  list  of  the  questions  that 
you  create." 

3.  Allow  students  approximately  20  minutes  to  have  their 
discussion.  Give  each  group  about  five  minutes  to  compile  their 
questions. 

4.  With  each  group  contributing  their  questions,  create  the 
best  set  of  questions  possible.  (A  class  discussion  is  probably 
the  best  method  to  compile  this  list.)* 

5.  Reproduce  this  list  of  questions  for  each  student.  This 
list  of  questions  will  be  used  in  an  examination  of  social  change 
brought  about  by  the  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  French 
Revolution.  Ask  students  to  identify  the  questions  that  appear 
most  interesting  to  them.  In  class  discussion,  encourage  students 
to  talk  about  what  they  already  know  about  the  three  historical 
occurrences  and  why  certain  aspects  of  each  interests  them. 


*As  an  alternative  to  #4,  teachers  could  gather  the  questions  together 
and  create  the  list  of  questions  --  the  beginnings  of  the  model  for 
studying  social  change  --  outside  the  classroom. 


PART  B 

Research 


SECTION  I 


Renaissance 
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ACTIVITY  #1:  KINDS  OF  PROOF 


A.  INTENTION 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  introduce  a  study  of  the 
Renaissance  by  examining  two  different  kinds  of  proof.  The 
Renaissance,  at  least  in  part,  was  a  period  in  history  where 
great  change  took  place  in  how  people  came  to  evaluate  different 
and  new  ways  of  knowing.  The  importance  of  science  grew  and 
the  importance  of  authority  in  explaining  the  workings  of  the 
universe  diminished. 

B .  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  reason  about  the  value  of  the 
role  of  authority  versus  the  role  of  science  as  an  influence  in 
society  before  and  during  the  Renaissance. 

2.  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  give  examples  of  the  following: 
Institutions  (i.e.,  the  church)  tend  to  be  a  conservative, 
stabilizing  influence  in  society. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  print  material 
and  formulate  generalizations  concerning  the  role  of  the  church 
as  the  sole  authority  in  society. 
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C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

1.  Pose  the  following  challenge  to  students  (may  be  written  on 
blackboard).  Name  two  things  you  know  for  sure.  Then,  have  them 
answer  the  following  questions: 

(a)  How  do  you  know  this?  (Where  did  you  learn  this?) 

(b)  Why  do  you  accept  this  as  truth? 

(c)  How  can  you  prove  this  to  be  true? 

(d)  Why  is  it  important  that  this  is  true? 

2.  Give  adequate  time  and  help  for  students  to  list  their  two 
things.  (Encourage  students  to  list  things  other  than  the 
simplistic  or  obvious;  i.e.,  my  shirt  is  blue,  although  statements 
like  this  or  2  +  2  =  4  can  be  used  for  discussion  purposes.) 

3.  Ask  several  students  to  state  one  of  the  things  they  listed. 
These  responses  can  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

4.  Using  the  examples  on  the  board,  ask  students  the  questions 
listed  in  #1  above.  (Note:  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to 
show  the  difficulties  people  might  have  proving  ideas  without 
the  use  of  scientific  knowledge.)  Organize  answers  to  questions 
#1  and  #3  into  either  Proof  by  Science  or  Proof  by  Authority. 

(Most  things  that  students  list  will  be  Proof  by  Science.) 


Allow  students  opportunities  to  dispute  any  item  on  the  list. 
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A  possible  questioning  strategy  could  be: 

TEACHER:  "Who  suggested  this  first  (second,  third...) 
statement  of  fact?" 

STUDENT  RESPONDS 

TEACHER:  "How  do  you  know  this?" 

STUDENT  RESPONDS:  "I've  seen  it  happen  over  and  over." 

TEACHER:  "Are  you  suggesting  perhaps  that  this  is  a 

scientific  fact  that  can  be  tested  and  shown 
repeatedly  to  be  true?" 

STUDENT:  "Yes." 

WRITE  SCIENTIFIC  PROOF  (S.P.)  BESIDE  THE  STATEMENT. 

5.  Give  the  following  list  and  have  students  label  each  item 

as  either  Proof  by  Science  or  Proof  by  Authority. 

_  (a)  God  created  the  universe. 

_  (b)  A  brick  will  fall  to  earth  from  a 

20-storied  building  because  of 
gravity. 

_  (c)  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

_ _  (d)  Liver  is  good  for  you. 

_  (e)  Busy  hands  are  happy  hands. 

_  (f)  The  earth  revolves  around  the  sun. 

_  (g)  Snow  is  cold. 

_  (h)  Finishing  high  school  will  help  get 

you  a  better  job. 

_  (i)  The  speed  limit  is  60  kph. 

_  (j)  An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away. 

_  (k)  There  is  life  after  death. 

_  (1)  A  rainbow  has  colour. 
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6.  After  having  students  complete  the  list,  ask:  "Which  items 
are  most  easily  disputed,  Proof  by  Science  or  Proof  by  Authority?" 
(Proof  by  Authority  is  most  easily  disputed.) 

7.  Then  cross  out  all  those  things  listed  as  Proof  by  Science. 

Ask  the  students  to  imagine  living  in  a  time  when  science  was  not 
accepted  as  proof.  For  example,  at  one  time  the  church  was  the 
sole  authority.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  more  or  less 
controlled  the  activities  of  men. 

8.  If  you  can  find  a  reading  or  other  material  that  highlights 
Galileo's  struggle  with  the  church,  this  would  be  a  good  place  to 
include  it.  Such  an  excerpt  clearly  shows  the  power  of  the  church 
over  science  at  this  time  in  history.  Students  might  want  to 
speculate  whether  the  same  power  struggle  exists  today,  and  if  so, 
in  what  areas. 

9.  Ask  students  to  write  a  short  paragraph  on  these  questions: 

"Why  would  the  church  want  to  oppose  the  views  of 
Galileo  or,  for  that  matter,  any  scientific  views? 

Would  it  have  anything  to  lose?  If  so,  what?" 
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ACTIVITY  #2:  INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES 


A.  INTENTION 

1.  To  provide  a  general  summary/overview  of  the  Renaissance. 

2.  To  bring  other  causes  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  forefront. 

(Activity  #1  provided  only  one  cause.) 

3.  To  allow  students  the  opportunity  to  compare  changes  in 

three  eras:  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance  and  the  present. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  give  examples  from  the  Middle 

Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  show  that: 

(a)  Change  is  evident  in  varying  degrees  in  all  facets 
and  institutions  of  society. 

(b)  When  a  new  economic  class  becomes  dominant  in  society, 
the  values  of  that  class  tend  to  become  dominant  in 
the  culture  of  that  society. 

(c)  Change  brings  about  change  -  "ripple  effect". 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to : 

(a)  Classify  changes  and  categorize  them  according  to  the 
institution  in  which  they  occurred. 

(b)  Defend  and  clarify  statements  as  presented  under 
"Present-Day  Institutional  Changes". 
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C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Pass  out  copies  of  the  table  "Institutional  Changes:  Middle 
Ages,  Renaissance,  and  Present",  (page  44). 

2.  Explain  the  assignment  to  the  students.  Students  will 
complete  the  table  by  searching  through  the  readings:  Our  Western 
Heritage,  pages  2-51;  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society,  pages  81-88. 
The  readings  lend  themselves  to  one  quick  reading,  then  a  search 
for  the  specific  answers.  You  may  wish  to  suggest  to  the  students 
that  they  treat  this  assignment  as  an  exercise  in  scanning. 

3.  All  the  information  needed  to  complete  the  table  is  included 
in  the  readings  EXCEPT  the  information  on  "Education"  and  the 
spaces  under  "Present".  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
inferences  for  "Education".  The  spaces  under  "Present"  are  open 
to  various  interpretations  by  the  students. 

4.  Discuss  the  information  students  have  written.  While  the 
information  under  "Middle  Ages"  and  "Renaissance"  is  "cut  and 
dried",  information  listed  under  "Present"  could  stimulate 
interesting  discussion.  You  may  wish  to  collect  and  grade  the 


material . 
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NOTE  TO  STUDENTS 

This  assignment  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  see 
various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  six  institutions 
through  three  historical  periods. 

Your  task  is  to  analyze  the  readings  (Our  Western 
Heritage,  p.  2-51  and  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society, 
pT  81-88)  and  fill  the  appropriate  information  into  the 
table . 

Information  for  the  column  headed  "Present  Day"  is 
obviously  not  dealt  with  in  the  essay.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
draw  conclusions  from  your  own  perspective  of  each  of  the 
institutions  as  you  have  experienced  them. 

Be  prepared,  if  asked,  to  substantiate  your  position. 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES:  MIDDLE  AGES,  RENAISSANCE,  PRESENT  DAY 

Institutions 

Middle  Ages 

Renaissance 

Present  Day 

CHURCH 

GOVERNMENT 

EDUCATION 

ECONOMICS 

ART 

LITERATURE 
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INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES;  MIDDLE  AGES,  RENAISSANCE,  PRESENT  DAY 


Institutions 

Middle  Ages 

Renaissance 

Present 

CHURCH 

Eternal  salvation  N.B.; 
Total  control  over  the 
individual;  Political 
decision-making ; 

Wrathful ,  angry  God 

State  more  powerful; 

Church  loses  authority; 

Church  becomes  worldly, 
secular,  immoral; 

Personal  God,  loving 

GOVERNMENT 

Warrior-noble  governs 
and  protects  society 

Wealth  dictates  power; 

Early:  German  Emperors 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire; 
Later:  Italian  businessmen 
take  over  the  growing 
cities;  Mercenary  armies; 
Philosophy  of  Machiavelli 

EDUCATION 

Only  the  clergy  and 
some  wealthy  nobles 

Growth  of  universities; 
Education  of  the  wealthy 

ECONOMICS 

Agricultural  self- 
sufficiency,  ties 
to  manorial  life 

Growth  of  cities,  commerce, 
seaports,  manufacturing, 
banking,  money  lending, 
landowning,  trading, 
increased  wealth  and 
political  control;  Rise  of 
capitalism 

ART 

Dull,  not  done  to 
glorify  the  artist; 

No  perspective  in  art; 

No  dimension;  Much  the 
same  as  one  another  in 
style 

Earthly  concerns,  and 
religious  themes, 

-  worldly  forms  -; 

Artists  worked  with  the 
intention  of  being 
remembered,  individualists 
representing  the  world  as 
it  really  is,  developed 
perspective 

LITERATURE 

Concerned  with  Church; 
State  related  in 
writing;  Individual's 
obligation  to  God 

Secular  concerns  dominate, 
Beauty  of  women.  Gracious 
living.  Political  strategy, 
Humanism,  Classicism; 
Justified  the  position  of 
individual  in  the  world 
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ACTIVITY  #3:  LECTURE  (OPTIONAL) 

A.  INTENTION 

To  give  students  a  general  overview  of  the  Renaissance. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to: 

(a)  recall  examples  from  the  Renaissance  to  support  the 
following:  Societies  which  support  the  concept  of 
progress  usually  provide  peaceful  avenues  of  change 
within  and  through  their  institutions; 

(b)  describe  European  society  as  it  existed  and  changed 
during  the  Renaissance. 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  gather  and  organize  data  about 
the  Renaissance  from  a  lecture. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

1.  There  is  often  a  need  to  give  a  concentrated  overview  of 
the  Renaissance.  An  efficient  way  to  give  this  overview  is 
through  a  carefully  planned  and  effectively  delivered  lecture. 

2.  Included  is  a  general  outline  that  may  aid  in  preparation 
of  a  lecture.  Primary  resources  can  be  used  to  enrich  the 
skeleton  presented  here.  (Note:  You  should  not  feel  the  need 


to  complete  every  topic  listed  here  at  one  sitting.  Students 
might  also  benefit  from  the  reproduction  and  use  of  your  outline. 
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It  is  suggested  that  lectures  be  used  sparingly  and  then 
only  when  no  other  method  seems  appropriate.  There  is  a 
multitude  of  colourful  films  and/or  filmstrips  that  would  "cover" 
the  material  as  adequately.  It  is  suggested  that  the  outline  be 
used  only  to  fill  in  holes. 

3.  Obviously,  you  should  feel  free  to  change  this  outline. 

D.  NOTES  FOR  LECTURE  (OUTLINE  OF  TOPICS) 

1.  The  Renaissance 

(a)  Meaning,  Definition 

(i)  Rebirth  of  learning. 

(ii)  Revival  of  interest  in  classical  civilization, 

(iii)  Bridge  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times. 

(iv)  The  origin  of  the  scientific  method. 

(v)  Men  "looking  backward  and  forward". 

(b)  Roots  and  Origins 

(i)  Development  of  humanism 

-  Worldly  interest  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
crusades . 

-  Men  began  to  seek  knowledge  of  the  past. 

-  Rebellion  against  authority  and  set  ways  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

-  Centres  interest  on  man  and  a  full,  rich 
life  for  him  on  earth. 


(ii)  Beginnings  in  the  city  states  of  Italy 

-  Florence  the  major  source. 

-  Cities  were  important  as  trade  centres. 

-  Could  receive  ideas  from  rest  of  the  world. 

-  Families  made  wealthy  by  trade  were  interested 
in  culture. 

(iii)  The  Commercial  Revolution  spread  and  encouraged 

the  Renaissance. 

(c)  Geography  of  the  Renaissance 

(i)  Location  and  Extent 

-  Began  in  Italy. 

-  Ideas  and  scholars  came  from  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  Greece,  western  Asia. 

-  Spread  to  northwest  Europe:  France,  England, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Spain. 

-  Did  not  reach  eastern  Europe  and  Russia. 

(ii)  Effect  of  geographic  factors  on  difference  in 

the  impact  of  Renaissance  in  each  area 

-  Italy:  direct  contact  with  source,  easy 
access  over  water,  hub  of  ancient  Roman 
Empire,  crossroads  of  world,  access  to 
Far  East,  Byzantine  Empire,  Greece,  Asia. 

-  Northwest  Europe:  no  barriers  between  it 
and  Italy,  much  trade. 

-  Russia:  isolated  by  climate  and  culture. 

(d)  Accomplishments  of  the  Renaissance 

(i)  Humanism  -  Renaissance  in  thought 

-  Much  interest  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

-  Writers  criticized  society  and  proposed 
ideals . 
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-  Dante 

-  Petrarch 

-  Erasmus 

-  Thomas  More 

-  Rabelais 

-  Other  writers  contributed  to  political  and 
social  changes. 

-  Machiavelli 

-  Castiglione 
(ii)  Renaissance  in  art 

-  Medieval  figures  were  flat,  two-dimensional, 
gaunt,  emaciated,  unreal,  distorted,  as  were 
landscapes  and  all  scenes. 

-  Renaissance  art  became  lifelike,  had 
perspective,  used  colour,  light  and  shade, 
proportion . 

-  da  Vinci 

-  Michelangelo 
(iii)  Age  of  exploration 

-  Arousal  of  great  interest  in  world  led  to 
increased  knowledge. 

-  impetus  of  Polo’s  travels  and  tales 

-  Major  explorers. 

-  Henry,  the  Navigator 

-  Columbus 

-  Vespucci 

-  Balboa 


-  Magellan 


Results . 


-  New  territories  -  empires 

-  Gold 

-  Trade 

-  Increased  power  of  middle  class 
(iv)  The  Renaissance  in  science 

-  Scientific  method:  observation,  classification, 
hypotheses,  experiment,  law. 

-  Men  of  science. 

-  da  Vinci:  prime  example  of  Renaissance 
man  -  wide  interests,  voracious  appetite 
for  knowledge 

-  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo  and  the  universe 

-  Bacon,  Descartes,  Newton 
(v)  Other  advances 

-  Education. 

-  The  study  of  Latin,  Greek 

-  The  person  is  more  important  than  the  facts 
he  learns 

-  A  person  should  be  educated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  his  own  time. 

-  Skills  of  work  as  well  as  book  knowledge 

-  Printing. 

-  Gutenberg:  casting  moveable  type  made  of 
metal 

-  Made  it  possible  to  speed  up  production 
of  books  and  simplified  the  spread  of 
knowledge 

-  Popularized  ideas  and  information  of 
Renaissance 
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ACTIVITY  #4:  ART  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  (OPTIONAL) 

(To  be  included  with  Activity  #3,  if  possible) 

A.  INTENTION 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  give  students  a  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  in  order  to: 

1.  Point  out  changes  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  expressions 
and  views  of  aesthetics. 

2.  Show  the  changing  emphasis  towards  more  consideration  of 
"this  world"  as  opposed  to  "other  world". 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  which 
can  be  gained  through  the  study  of  art,  including  the  role  of 
man  in  society  as  perceived  and  portrayed  by  Renaissance  and 
Medieval  artists. 

2 .  Knowledge 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  describe  examples  which 
show  that:  Tradition  and  change  are  evident  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  facets  of  society.  As  an 
individual  changes,  so  does  his  attitude  towards  the 
desirability  of  further  societal  change. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  explain,  using  historical 
examples,  that  the  Renaissance  focused  on  man's 
earthly  nature  rather  than  his  sacred  nature. 
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3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  generalizations  about 
the  nature  of  the  changes  in  art,  and  how  these  changes  reflect 
the  changes  within  man  himself  and  society. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

It  is  believed  that  a  study  of  the  Renaissance  is  inadequate 
without  a  study  of  the  tremendous  change  in  art.  First,  art  in 
the  Renaissance  expresses  the  beginnings  of  humanism.  Second,  in 
the  Renaissance  we  begin  to  see  the  patronage  of  artists.  Artists 
were  supported  by  the  wealth  of  benefactors  who  were  as  concerned 
with  beauty  as  utility.  Third,  the  changing  style  of  art  to 
lifelike  figures  --  the  rigorous  study  of  anatomy  in  order  to 
completely  develop  the  human  body  --  gives  an  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance. 

The  primary  resources  are  woefully  inadequate  in  presenting 
Renaissance  art.  The  following  sources  include  discussions 
and/or  examples  of  Renaissance  art: 

1.  Feder,  Viewpoints  in  World  History  (p.  157-160;  descriptions 
of  da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo) . 

2.  Roselle  and  Young,  Our  Western  Heritage  (p.  24,  25,  30-32; 
descriptions  with  some  pictures) . 

3.  Fenton,  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  (p.  45,  52,  53,  60, 

61;  samples  of  Medieval  art);  (p.  66,  67,  70,  71,  78,  79,  84,  85; 
samples  of  Renaissance  art) . 
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Try  to  find  as  many  samples  of  Renaissance  art  as  possible. 

One  source  is  encyclopaedias;  another  source  is  filmstrips  and 
16mm  films.  Since  16mm  films  may  be  the  easiest  resource  for 
teachers  to  obtain,  four  specific  suggestions  are  included. 

CIVILIZATION:  THE  HERO  AS  AN  ARTIST  (No.  5) 

A8370  50  minutes  1969 

The  great  artists,  Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  da  Vinci,  are 
the  protagonists  in  this  program  which  centres  on  papal  Rome  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  theme  takes 
him  through  the  gardens  and  courtyards  of  the  Vatican  to  the 
rooms  decorated  for  the  Pope  by  Raphael,  and  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Available  from:  Coronet  Films 

65E.  South  Water  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

THE  RENAISSANCE 

11  minutes  colour  or  black  and  white 

Pictures  experiences  of  the  science,  the  literature,  the 
arts  and  the  driving  spirit  of  human  endeavour  that  resulted  in 
the  Renaissance. 

Available  from:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp. 

525  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

THE  RENAISSANCE:  ITS  BEGINNINGS  IN  ITALY 

26  minutes  colour  and  black  and  white 

Photographed  in  Italy  and  France  to  show  the  Renaissance. 
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LEONARDO  da  VINCI:  GIANT  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 
25  minutes  colour  or  black  and  white 

Reveals  the  life  and  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  a  master 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  an  architect,  an  inventor,  and  an 
author  of  scientific  research. 

Once  you  have  found  samples  of  Renaissance  art  and  students 
have  viewed  them,  follow  the  procedure  suggested  below: 

1.  The  following  is  a  quotation  taken  from  Creal,  The  Ideas  of 

Progress :  The  Origins  of  Modern  Optimism. 

"The  period  of  the  Renaissance  is  marked  by  a 
shift  in  focus  from  the  issue  of  life  after  death  to 
life  here  and  now.  The  Renaissance  interest  in  this 
world  reflected  itself  in  painting,  literature  and 
philosophy;  in  all  these  expressions  of  Renaissance 
culture  there  was  a  celebration  of  the  natural  powers 
and  pleasures  of  man." 

2.  Using  the  quotation  above,  and  the  various  art  works  that 
the  students  have  viewed,  some  suggested  activities  include: 

(a)  Contrast  one  Renaissance  work  in  detail  with  that  of 
one  typical  Medieval  artist. 

(b)  Illustrate  in  a  one-half  page  paragraph  how  one  of  the 
following  reflected  Renaissance  thinking: 

(i)  Michelangelo 

(ii)  Raphael 

(iii)  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

(c)  Discuss  the  following  quote: 

"Renaissance  works  of  art  were  intended  to  glorify 
the  artists  who  created  them." 
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(d)  By  examining  a  number  of  works  of  a  Renaissance  artist, 
list  characteristics  of  the  type  of  person  this  artist 
might  have  been. 

(e)  Do  you  think  that  the  wealthy  and/or  the  government 
should  support  artists?  Or  do  you  think  that  struggling 
is  important  to  artistic  development?  Elaborate. 

(f)  Many  of  the  workers  who  produced  the  great  artistic 
achievements  of  the  Renaissance  lived  in  or  near  poverty. 
Do  you  think  society  can  be  justified  in  producing  great 
works  of  art  if  they  can  be  done  only  by  using  slaves  or 
poorly  paid  workers?  Support  your  answer. 

The  intent  of  these  questions  is  for  the  student  to  develop 
an  idea  of  the  differences  between  Medieval  and  Renaissance  art. 

The  students  should  recognize  that  the  Renaissance  painting  shows 
anatomy,  background,  beauty  in  the  human  form;  in  short,  it 
emphasizes  the  human  qualities  of  people.  The  medieval  painting 
does  not  show  any  of  the  aspects  of  Renaissance  painting;  earthly 
human  qualities  do  not  show,  individual  differences  are  not  shown 
(everyone  looks  just  alike),  and  there  is  no  background. 

Work  toward  the  generalization  that  the  Renaissance  focused 
on  man's  earthly  nature  rather  than  his  sacred  nature.  Introduce 
the  term  humanism.  Remind  students  that  they  have  studied  another 
"humanistic  society".  They  should  recall  Greek  values  from  previous 
studies . 

FOOTNOTE:  At  this  point,  the  teacher  may  want  to  recommend  the 

novel.  The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy  to  students  interested 
in  further  study  of  this  period. 
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ACTIVITY  #5:  SYNTHESIZING  HISTORICAL  DATA 

A.  INTENTION 

Having  had  ample  opportunity  to  get  a  hold  on  the  beginnings 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  basic  themes  inherent  in  the  period, 
the  students  should  be  ready  to  look  at  some  examples  of 
Renaissance  literature. 

B .  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Value 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  identify  alternative  value 
positions  regarding  the  role  of  man  (and  woman)  in 
society,  both  historically  and  presently. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  express  an  appreciation  of 
the  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  through  analyzing  the 
social  thinkers  of  the  past. 

2.  Knowledge 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  express  the  following:  As 
an  individual  changes,  so  does  his  attitude  to  the 
desirability  of  further  societal  changes. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  list  the  following 
characteristics  of  Renaissance  men:  they  valued  beauty; 
they  exalted  classical  virtues;  they  valued  the  man  of 
many  facets;  and  they  were  concerned  with  practical 
political  problems  rather  than  the  ultimate  goals  of 


the  state. 
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3.  Skill 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  historical 
print  material  and  formulate  generalizations  as  to  the 
values  of  the  Renaissance  man. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  establish  the  criteria  with 
which  the  Renaissance  man  has  been  defined. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 
1 .  Group  work 

(a)  Divide  the  class  into  three  groups. 

(b)  Distribute  copies  of  all  of  the  three  readings  (p.  60-67) 
to  each  group  member. 

(c)  For  Castiglione  (p.  60-62)  first  have  students  move  into 
groups  and  list  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  man  in 
their  school  or  in  their  "imagination".  This  usually 
brings  a  few  rollicking  moments  and  the  vanity  is  great. 
Next,  have  students  tell  you  who  were  the  heroes  of  the 
50' s  (Rock  Hudson  and  Marilyn  Monroe),  then  move  to  the 
70' s,  the  age  of  the  anti-heroes  (i.e.,  McMurphy  in 

One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest;  Paul  Newman  in  Cool 
Hand  Luke,  etc.,  and  Woody  Allen  and  Richard  Dreyfuss  - 
hardly  good  physical  specimens).  Finally,  explain  that 
heroes  or  ideals  are  not  static  but  ever  changing.  Then, 
with  cautions  about  historical  documents,  have  students 
read  and  list  five  phases  to  describe  Castiglione ' s 


ideal  man,  using  a  few  minutes  to  tie  up  discussion  and 
to  bring  points  together. 

(d)  For  Machiavelli  (p.  63-66)  have  students  answer  the 
following : 

(i)  Is  it  right  for  the  leader  of  a  country  to  steal  the 
files  of  his  political  opponents?  (i.e.,  Watergate) 

(ii)  Should  the  R.C.M.P.  be  given  the  right  to  read  the 
mail? 

(iii)  Is  it  right  to  cheat  on  a  French  assignment  if 

you  are  a  good  student;  or  if  you  need  the  credits 
to  graduate;  or  if  you  have  worked  hard  to  pass  the 
course  but  cannot? 

(Students  can  decide  these  issues  in  groups.  They 
may  want  to  list  circumstances  where  these  ideas 
could  be  both  right  and/or  wrong . ) 

(iv)  When  students  have  decided  the  issues,  explain  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  morality  of  these  issues 
would  not  even  be  considered.  Lead  into  a  reading 
of  The  Prince,  by  explaining  that  Machiavelli  was  a 
diplomat  concerned  that  Italy  would  not  develop 
power,  etc. 

(v)  After  students  have  read  The  Prince  (p.  63-66)  have 
them  list  (5)  ingredients  in  Machiavelli ' s  recipe 
for  staying  in  power. 

(e)  For  A  Sonnet  by  Petrarch  (p.  67)  do  the  following: 

(i)  Have  students  individually  list  the  "Three  Most 
Popular  Women  of  Today." 

(ii)  After  they  have  listed  their  three  most  popular 
women,  have  them  get  into  their  original  three 
groups  and  have  each  group  come  to  a  consensus  on 
the  three  most  popular  women  of  today.  (Expect 
some  slight  bickering  among  group  members.) 

(iii)  List  the  "most  popular"  women  compiled  from  the 
groups.  Ask  students  why  these  women  are  the 
most  popular.  List  some  of  the  reasons. 
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(iv)  Have  students  read  Petrarch's  Sonnet .  List  the 
qualities  of  the  ideal  woman. 

(f)  When  all  students  have  read  each  of  the  articles,  they 
should  be  able  to  list  Renaissance  man's  values. 

(g)  Discussion: 

Have  groups  report :  What  did  Renaissance  men  value 

Working  from  the  students'  list  of  values,  develop 
a  generalization  about  the  values  of  Renaissance 
man.  The  students  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Renaissance  valued  the  "humanness"  of  men, 
their  many-sided  personalities,  their  beauty.  The 
students  should  see  that  Renaissance  men  were  more 
concerned  about  secular  affairs  (Machiavelli)  than 
about  sacred  objectives. 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  THE  WELL-ROUNDED  MAN 

INTRODUCTION 

The  well-rounded  man  represents  the  ideal  of  the 
Renaissance.  Our  best  portrait  of  an  ideal  Renaissance  type 
was  written  by  Baldassare  Castiglione  in  a  book  called  The 
Courtier,  published  in  1528.  In  this  volume,  Castiglione 
revived  the  classical  ideal  of  the  well-rounded  man  and  combined 
him  with  modern  ideas  of  the  humanities  and  a  liberal  education. 

"For  this  evening’s  game  let  us  select  someone  from  the 
company  and  give  him  the  job  of  portraying  a  perfect  Courtier, 
explaining  all  the  conditions  and  special  qualities  that  a 
Courtier  must  have;  if  he  mentions  something  that  is  not 
correct,  anyone  may  contradict  him. 

"...  Since  one  cannot  spend  all  his  time  in  every 
exercise  and  since  repetition  is  tiresome,  we  must  always  vary 
our  life  with  various  occupations.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
have  our  Courtier  sometimes  take  part  in  quieter  and  more 
peaceful  exercises,  let  him  do  what  others  do,  yet  never 
departing  from  praiseworthy  deeds,  and  governing  himself  with 
that  good  judgement  which  will  keep  him  from  all  foolishness; 
but  let  him  laugh,  joke,  banter,  frolic  and  dance,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  he  shall  always  appear  genial  and  discreet, 
and  that  everything  he  may  do  or  say  shall  be  stamped  with 


grace  .  . 
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MI  would  have  him  accomplished  in  letters,  at  least 
in  those  studies  which  are  called  the  humanities,  and  able  to 
speak  and  understand  not  only  the  Latin  language  but  also  the 
Greek.  Let  him  know  the  poets,  and  the  orators  and  the 
historians.  Let  him  be  proficient  in  writing,  verse,  and 
prose,  especially  in  this  vulgar  tongue  of  ours;  for  besides 
the  enjoyment  he  will  find  in  it,  he  will  never  lack  agreeable 
entertainment  with  the  ladies,  who  are  usually  fond  of  such 
things.  If  other  jobs  or  lack  of  study  prevent  his  reaching 
such  perfection,  let  him  be  careful  to  suppress  his  work  so 
that  others  may  not  laugh  at  him,  and  let  him  show  them  only 
to  a  friend  whom  he  can  trust  :  because  at  least  the  exercise 
will  enable  him  to  judge  the  work  of  others. 

"My  lords,  you  must  know  that  I  am  not  content  with 
the  Courtier  unless  he  is  also  a  musician,  and  besides  being 
able  to  understand  and  read  notes,  he  must  be  able  to  play 
different  instruments.  For  music  is  the  best  relaxation  or 
medicine  for  the  troubled  spirit  and  most  becoming  and 
praiseworthy  in  time  of  leisure  and  especially  in  the  courts, 
where  besides  the  relief  from  boredom  that  music  gives  us, 
many  things  are  done  to  please  the  ladies,  whose  tender  and 
gentle  spirit  is  easily  affected  by  harmony  and  filled  with 
sweetness.  Thus,  it  is  no  surprise,  that  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  musicians  have  always  been  favoured  and  have 
found  refreshing  spiritual  food  in  music  .  .  . 
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"I  wish  to  discuss  another  matter,  which  I  think  is 
very  important  and  therefore  think  our  Courtier  should  not 
overlook:  and  this  is  to  know  how  to  draw  and  to  know  the 

art,  of  painting. 

Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  want  this  art,  which  today 
seems  to  be  that  of  an  artisan  and  not  for  a  gentleman;  I 
remember  having  read  that  the  ancients,  especially  in  Greece, 
had  the  boys  of  noble  birth  study  painting  in  school  as  an 
honourable  and  necessary  thing  and  it  was  recognized  as  the 
first  of  the  liberal  arts,  while  at  the  same  time  by  public 
edict  forbidden  to  slaves.  Among  the  Romans,  too,  it  was 
held  in  highest  honour  .  .  . 

And  truly  one  who  does  not  honour  this  art  seems 
unreasonable  to  me,  for  this  universal  fabric  that  we  see  -- 
with  the  fast  heaven  so  richly  adorned  with  shining  stars  and 
in  the  middle  the  earth  circled  by  seas,  varied  with  mountains, 
valleys  and  rivers  and  decorated  with  so  many  different  trees, 
beautiful  flowers  and  grasses  -  -  may  be  said  to  be  a  great 
and  noble  picture,  composed  by  the  hand  of  nature  and  of  God; 
and  whoever  is  able  to  imitate  it,  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
great  praise:  nor  can  it  be  imitated  without  the  knowledge 
of  many  things,  as  he  who  tries  well  knows  ..." 


Castiglione,  Baldassare.  The  Courtier.  Published  1528, 
translated  by  Edwin  Fenton. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN* 

INTRODUCTION 

Niccolo  Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  taught  the  world  a 
lesson  in  practical  politics.  A  Florentine  lawyer,  he  had 
travelled  widely  in  the  employ  of  the  government  of  his  city. 
Everywhere  he  observed  politics  as  they  were  actually  practiced. 
Exiled  from  his  native  city  in  a  change  of  administration,  he 
wrote  The  Prince  as  a  guidebook  to  a  despot  in  order  to  try 
to  gain  favour  and  to  set  forth  the  techniques  by  which  a 
prince  might  be  able  to  unite  all  of  Italy.  Like  other 
humanists,  Machiavelli  had  read  widely,  and  he  drew  many  of 
his  examples  from  the  classics  as  well  as  from  his  keen 
observations  of  contemporary  life. 

"  ...  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  considered  generous. 
But  if  liberality  is  not  openly  displayed  for  all  to  see,  no 
one  will  ever  hear  about  it,  and  under  these  circumstances  a 
person  would  soon  become  known  as  a  miser.  For  this  reason 
many  men  who  wish  to  earn  a  reputation  for  liberality  depend 
upon  lavish  displays  or  costly  shows  which  are  easily  seen. 

If  a  prince  does  this,  he  is  likely  to  spend  most  of  his 
money  on  display,  and  if  he  wishes  to  keep  his  reputation  for 
liberality  he  will  have  to  impose  heavy  taxes  and  do  everything 
possible  to  obtain  more  funds.  This  course  of  action  will 
make  his  subjects  begin  to  hate  him;  they  will  not  even  respect 
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him  because  he  will  be  poor.  His  liberality  will  have  injured 
many  and  benefited  only  a  few  .  .  .  For  these  reasons  a  prince 

must  not  worry  if  he  becomes  known  as  a  miser  .  .  . 

"Is  it  better  to  be  loved  more  than  feared  or  feared 
more  than  loved?  Ideally,  one  ought  to  be  both  feared  and 
loved,  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  two  sentiments  to  go 
together.  If  one  of  the  two  must  be  sacrificed,  it  is  much 
safer  to  be  feared  than  loved.  In  general  men  are  ungrateful, 
dishonest,  cowardly,  and  covetous.  As  long  as  you  help  them, 
they  will  do  your  bidding.  They  will  offer  you  their  blood, 
their  goods,  their  lives,  and  their  children  when  it  appears 
that  you  will  not  need  to  take  them  up  on  the  offer.  But 
when  you  try  to  collect,  they  often  go  back  on  their  word. 

If  a  prince  has  relied  solely  on  the  good  faith  of  others,  he 
will  be  ruined.  Men  are  less  afraid  to  offend  a  prince  they 
love  than  one  they  fear  .  .  . 

.  .1  conclude,  therefore,  with  regard  to  being 

feared  or  loved  that  men  have  control  of  their  love  but  the 
prince  controls  fear.  The  wise  prince  will  rely  on  what  he 
can  control  of  others.  He  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
make  men  hate  him. 

’’Everyone  knows  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  prince 
to  keep  his  word  and  live  a  faithful  life.  The  history  of 
our  own  times  shows,  however,  that  those  princes  who  have  done 
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great  things  have  had  little  regard  for  keeping  faith  ...  a 

successful  prince  must  imitate  both  the  fox  and  the  lion,  for 

the  lion  cannot  protect  himself  from  traps,  and  the  fox  cannot 
defend  himself  from  wolves.  He  must,  therefore,  be  at  the 
same  time  a  fox  to  recognize  traps,  and  a  lion  to  frighten  off 
wolves  ...  a  prince  ought  not  to  keep  his  word  when  doing  so 
would  go  against  his  best  interest,  and  when  the  reasons  which 
originally  motivated  him  no  longer  exist.  If  men  were  all 
good,  this  rule  would  not  be  a  sound  one.  But  because  they 
are  bad  and  would  not  honour  their  word  to  the  prince,  he  is 
not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  them  .  .  . 

".  .  .  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  a  prince  to 

have  all  the  good  qualities  which  I  have  named,  but  it  is 

necessary  to  seem  to  have  them.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 

say  that  to  actually  have  these  qualities  and  to  be  guided  by 
them  always  is  dangerous,  but  to  appear  to  possess  them  is 
useful.  Thus  it  is  well  to  seem  merciful,  faithful,  sincere, 
religious,  and  also  to  be  so.  But  a  prince  must  always  be 
ready  to  embrace  the  opposite  qualities  if  the  occasion  demands 
it.  New  princes  particularly  are  unable  to  live  by  these  fine 
qualities.  They  are  often  obliged,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
position,  to  act  against  faith,  against  charity,  against 
humanity,  and  against  religion.  A  prince  must  be  ready  to 
shift  with  the  wind  as  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  dictate. 
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He  should  not  deviate  from  what  is  good  if  he  can  avoid  it, 
but  he  should  be  ready  and  able  to  do  evil  when  it  is 
necessary  .  .  . 

”1  conclude  then,  that  if  fortune  varies  and  men 
remain  fixed  in  their  ways,  they  will  be  successful  so  long  as 
these  ways  fit  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  but  when  the 
times  call  for  other  tactics  they  will  fail.  I  certainly  think 
that  it  is  better  to  be  impetuous  than  cautious,  for  fortune  is 
a  woman,  and  it  is  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  master  her,  to 
conquer  her  by  force.  It  can  be  seen  that  she  lets  herself 
be  overcome  by  the  bold  rather  than  by  those  who  proceed 
coldly.  And  therefore,  like  a  woman,  she  is.  always  a  friend 
to  the  young,  because  they  are  less  cautious,  more  fierce,  ^ 

and  master  her  with  greater  audacity.” 


*From  Machiavel 1 i ,  Niccolo.  The  Prince.  G.  C.  Sansoni  ed.. 
(Florence,  1899),  translated  by  Edwin  Fenton. 
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A  SONNET  BY  PETRARCH* 

INTRODUCTION 

Francesco  Petrarch  £1304-1374)  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  "father  of  humanism".  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  scholars 
to  study  the  classical  writings  of  ancient  Rome  and  to  write 
poetry  in  Italian.  The  following  selection  is  one  of  Petrarch's 
many  sonnets  to  Laura,  the  woman  he  loved. 

Loose  to  the  breeze  her  golden  tresses  flow'd 
Wildly  in  thousand  mazy  ringlets  blown. 

And  from  her  eyes  unconquer'd  glances  shone, 

Those  glances  now  so  sparingly  bestow'd 

And  true  or  false,  meseem'd  some  signs  she  show'd 

As  o'er  her  cheek  soft  pity's  hue  was  thrown; 

I,  whose  whole  breast  with  love's  soft  food  was  sown, 
What  wonder  if  at  once  my  bosom  glow'd? 

Graceful  she  moved,  with  more  than  mortal  mien, 

In  form  an  angel  :  and  her  accents  won 
Upon  the  ear  with  more  than  human  sound. 

A  spirit  heavenly  pure,  a  living  sun, 

Was  what  I  saw;  and  if  no  more  ' twere  seen, 

T'  unbend  the  bow  will  never  heal  the  wound. 


*From  Petrarch,  Francesco.  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society. 
Translated  by  Edwin  Fenton. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

1.  After  reading  Castiglione ' s  description  of  the  ideal  courtier, 
you  have  some  concept  of  the  term  Renaissance  man.  Before  the 
beginning  of  class  tomorrow,  choose  a  person  (man  or  woman)  who  is 
alive  today  who  best  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of  the  Renaissance 
man.  Outline,  in  one  page,  a  justification  for  your  choice  of  a 
present-day  Renaissance  man  or  Renaissance  woman.  Be  prepared  to 
justify  your  choices. 

2.  Compare  the  Renaissance  concept  of  the  well-rounded  person  to  our 
present-day  concept  of  a  well-rounded  person.  Some  questions  that 
might  serve  to  help  you  highlight  differences  and  changes  in 
perspective  and  help  you  prepare  for  the  class  discussion  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  our  present  society,  is  it  possible  to  be  a  Renaissance 
man? 

(b)  Do  we  tolerate  Renaissance  men?  (Does  the  phrase  "Jack-of- 
all-trades,  master  of  none”  describe  the  need  for  specialists 
instead  of  generalists?) 

(c)  Does  school,  with  its  separation  of  courses,  create  a 
climate  where  specialists  are  encouraged  and  generalists 
discouraged? 

(d)  Are  women,  because  of  their  traditionally  different  social 
role,  more  able  to  spend  time  becoming  "Renaissance  women"? 
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(e)  Is  our  present  society  so  different  from  Renaissance  society, 
that  a  present-day  "Renaissance  Man"  would  have  entirely 
different  characteristics?  If  so,  what  are  these 
characteristics? 

(f)  Name  two  things  that  no  self-respecting  Renaissance  man 
would  do. 


Actively  adapted  from  Edwin  Fenton's  First  Edition  of  The  Shaping  of 
Western  Society,  unpublished. 
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ACTIVITY  #6:  THE  GAME  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


A.  INTENTION 

To  review  and  summarize  ideas,  men  and  events  of  the 
Renaissance . 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  answer  questions  concerning  men, 
new  ideas,  history  and  vocabulary  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

See  Appendix  for  description  of  other  possible  review  games. 
Use  the  cardboard  Knowledge  Board  with  four  categories  of 
questions  for  each  category.  (See  page  72.) 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  three  groups. 

2.  Have  one  group  go  first. 

3.  Have  the  first  person  in  row  (optional)  choose  category  and 
question  level. 

4.  Allow  anyone  in  group  to  answer  question.  If  answered 
correctly,  give  the  number  of  points  the  question  is  worth.  If 
answered  incorrectly,  subtract  the  number  of  points  the  question 
is  worth.  A  group  may  pass  the  question  if  they  wish. 

5.  Count  the  points.  A  point  total  or  a  time  limit  may  be  the 


goal. 
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6.  Take  the  groups  in  order.  One  group  may  continue  until  they 
miss  or  one  question  per  group. 

7.  Apply  some  rules  for  behaviour.  For  example,  if  a  group 
yells  out  questions  without  raising  hands,  is  noisy  when  it  is 
another  team's  turn,  or  is  rude  to  teammates,  they  miss  a  turn. 


CATEGORIZE 


72 
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ACTIVITY  #7:  RANKING  CHANGES  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE 

A.  INTENTION 

To  allow  students  opportunities  to  choose  from  a  list  of 
options  the  kind  of  changes  that  they  think  most  important  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Value 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  identify  different  value 
positions,  as  well  as  defend  their  personal  positions 
on  the  worth  and  importance  of  changes  which  occurred 
in  society  during  the  Renaissance. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  make  a  defensible  judgement 

as  to  how  social  change  has  affected  the  human  condition. 

2.  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  express  an  interpretation  of  the 
concept  'civilization1,  and  identify  changes  in  terms  of  their 
effect  upon  civilization. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  communicate  their  viewpoint, 
support  it  logically  and  participate  in  group  decision-making, 
as  well  as  interpret  ideas  of  self  and  others. 

C.  NOTES  TO  THE  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Give  students  the  assignment  sheet.  Ask  each  student  to 
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rank  order  the  kinds  of  changes  presented  (given  in  student 
assignment) . 

2.  After  students  have  rank  ordered  these  changes,  split  the 
class  into  groups  of  three  people.  Each  group  of  three  must  come 
to  a  consensus  on  the  order  of  change.  (This  task  should  spur 

some  in-depth  discussions  concerning  the  merits  of  certain  changes.) 

3.  When  groups  have  reached  a  consensus,  ask  each  group  to  report 
their  first  two  (most  important)  changes  and  their  last  two  (least 
important)  changes.  The  reports  of  each  group  form  a  class 
inventory  of  change.  Lead  a  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  students' 
choices . 
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STUDENT  ASSIGNMENT 

Seven  changes  in  fields  of  human  interest  occurred 

during  the  Renaissance,  Evaluate  the  worth  of  each  change 

and  rank  order  these  changes  from  most  important  (#1)  to 

least  important  (#7). 

1.  The  Renaissance  acquainted  men  once  more  with  the 
achievements  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  made  these 
achievements  an  important  part  of  the  cultural  life  of 
the  time. 

2.  The  Renaissance  broadened  men's  interests  and  gave  them 
a  desire  for  greater  variety  in  life. 

3.  The  Renaissance  gave  the  world  wonderful  achievement 
in  art  and  literature. 

4.  The  Renaissance  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  men  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  the  world  in  which  they  lived. 

5.  The  Renaissance  brought  a  much  wider  knowledge  of  "new 
lands"  on  the  earth.  A  more  exact  understanding  of  the 
place  of  the  earth  in  the  universe  developed. 

6.  The  Renaissance  caused  the  development  of  many  valuable 
inventions.  The  invention  of  the  printing  press  helped 
to  spread  knowledge. 

7.  The  Renaissance  gave  people  new  confidence  in  themselves 
and  a  courage  to  think  and  do  new  things. 
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ACTIVITY  #8:  EVALUATION  (OPTIONAL) 

A.  INTENTION 

1.  To  evaluate  the  progress  of  student  learning  throughout 
the  unit  on  the  Renaissance. 

2.  To  give  students  opportunities  to  reinforce  learning  through 
evaluation. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Value  (Activity  #8) 

Students  should  be  able  to  state  and  defend  their  values  on 
the  Renaissance  man  and  the  role  and  importance  of  change  in 
society  both  during  Renaissance  times  and  today  (this  option  is 
available  if  students  choose  to  write  the  essay  exam) . 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  recall  facts  about  the  Renaissance, 
and  the  changes  which  took  place  during  this  time. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  present  ideas  about  the  nature 
of  change  in  society,  and  defend  in  a  logical  manner  their 
perceptions  of  the  role  of  change  in  society. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Three  types  of  exam  questions  have  been  included.  Use  any 
or  all  three  parts  provided. 
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Questions  are  written  for  a  high  level  of  student  proficiency. 
However,  it  is  felt  that  if  the  students  can  answer  the  following 
questions  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  will  have  gained  a 
tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  from  a  study  of  the  Renaissance. 

2.  Feel  free  to  change  the  test  by  adding  or  subtracting  at 
any  point. 

3.  For  Part  III:  Essay:  Renaissance  (p.  91),  have  three  art 
reprints  available.  These  do  not  necessarily  need  to  be  from 
Renaissance  times;  however,  one  should  reflect  the  Renaissance 
spirit  of  reality,  individualism,  humanism,  etc. 
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TEST 

PART  I:  MULTIPLE  CHOICE  -  IN-CLASS 


Questions  1  through  3  refer  to  the  following  quotations: 


SPEAKER  I:  "I  heartily  joined  Christopher  Columbus.  I 

believed  that  if  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  to  find  a  short  route  to  the  worldly 
riches  of  the  Orient,  then  the  risk  was 
worth  taking . " 

SPEAKER  II:  "Michelangelo  is  the  greatest  artist  of  our 

time.  His  careful  attention  to  anatomy,  and 
the  graceful  poses  of  his  subjects  testify 
to  the  dignity  and  grace  of  man." 


SPEAKER  III:  "I  hope  that  I  can  be  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

for  he  is  truly  unique.  I  want  to  be  sure 
everyone  recognizes  my  work  as  my  own  in  the 
same  way  that  everyone  knows  the  particular 
style  of  Leonardo." 


SPEAKER  IV:  "Our  age  is  different  from  the  Middle  Ages 

for  once  again  we  have  discovered,  through 
our  careful  reading  of  the  classics,  that 
man  is  worth  something  and  is  capable  of 
doing  great  things.  We  are  not  fearful  of 
heaven  or  hell;  we  are  concerned  that  our 
life  on  earth  will  be  worthwhile." 


Treat  each  of  the  following  as  discussion  questions  to 
which  the  answers  are  debatable. 

1.  Which  of  the  following  hypotheses  could  be  derived 
from  all  of  the  evidence  given  above? 

A.  The  Renaissance  was  a  greater  era  than  the  Middle 
Ages  for  it  rediscovered  the  classics. 

Renaissance  man  believed  that  he  lived  in  a  new 
era  --an  era  where  the  dignity,  worth  and  unique 
qualities  of  the  individual  were  recognized. 

C.  Stimulated  by  his  reading  of  the  classics. 

Renaissance  man  came  to  believe  that  since  each 


individual  life  had  its  own  unique  worthiness,  a 
man’s  lifetime  should  be  devoted  to  acquiring 
earthly  pleasures,  and  fulfilling  his  individual 
potential . 

D.  Renaissance  man  came  to  believe  that  great  art 
expresses  the  dignity  of  man. 

2.  Which  of  the  speakers  has/have  secular  values? 

3.  Which  of  the  speakers  expresses  the  values  of  humanism 

4.  Is  each  of  the  following  qualities  a  characteristic  of 
the  well-rounded  Renaissance  man? 

A.  Being  a  successful  businessman. 

B.  Being  most  concerned  with  spiritual  salvation. 

C.  Having  a  sense  of  humour. 

D.  Honouring  and  patronizing  the  arts. 

5.  In  which  of  the  following  locations  were  the  values 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  fostered? 

A.  The  manor  of  a  nobleman. 

B.  The  manufacturing  centres  of  Italian  cities. 

C.  The  cottage  of  a  serf. 

D.  The  townhouses  of  Italian  merchants. 

Read  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  and  analyze  the 
relationship  between  the  two  sentences. 

"A.  ’’Renaissance  artists  rejected  religious 

concerns  in  favour  of  classical  concerns." 


Pair  1 


B. 


"Michelangelo  painted  'The  Holy  Family', 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  painted  ’The  Last  Supper' 
and  Raphael  painted  'The  School  of  Athens'." 
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A.  "Cellini  often  received  the  patronage  of 
nobles  and  clergymen  to  carry  on  his  artistic 
endeavours . " 

B.  "In  his  autobiography  Cellini  tells  of  how  he 
persuaded  the  Pope  to  make  him  superintendent 
of  the  dies,  a  job  that  paid  six  gold  crowns 
a  month . " 


A. 


Pair  3 


"Renaissance  man  was  more  concerned  about 
worldly  affairs  than  spiritual  affairs." 

"Michelangelo's  sculpture  accurately  reflects 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body." 


6.  In  which  pair  of  sentences  does  sentence  B  tend  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  sentence  A,  although  more 
evidence  is  needed  to  be  certain? 

7.  In  which  pair  of  sentences  does  sentence  B  provide 
substantial  evidence  that  sentence  A  is  incorrect? 

8.  In  which  pair  of  sentences  does  sentence  B  neither 
prove  nor  disprove  sentence  A?  The  two  sentences 
are  unrelated. 

9.  Wealthy  men  during  the  Renaissance  spent  their  money 
in  all  of  the  following  ways  EXCEPT: 

A.  In  building  fine  homes  for  themselves  to  live  in. 

B.  In  investing  to  expand  their  capital  goods. 

*C .  In  providing  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

D. 


In  supporting  struggling  artists  and  musicians. 
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10.  All  of  the  following  are  characteristics  of  Renaissance 
painting  EXCEPT: 

A.  Anatomical  accuracy. 

B.  Earthly  settings. 

*C.  Flat  backgrounds. 

D.  Many  colours. 


11. 

Machiavelli 

believed 

that  the 

chief  aim  of  the  Prince 

sh 

ould 

be  : 

A. 

To 

see 

that  his 

sub j  ects 

are  moral . 

B. 

To 

see 

that  his 

sub j  ects 

are  happy. 

C. 

To 

see 

that  his 

subjects 

attain  salvation. 

*D. 

To 

see 

that  his 

subjects 

do  not  overthrow  him. 

12. 

Ce 

11  in 

i  cr  i 

ticized  B 

andine llo 

’s  sculpture  of  Hercules 

on 

the 

grounds  that: 

*A. 

It 

did 

not  accurately  reflect  human  proportions. 

B. 

It 

was 

bigger  than  life  size. 

C. 

It 

was 

constructed  from  poor  materials. 

D. 

It 

was 

too  ornately  decorated. 

13.  The  Renaissance  began  in  Italy  for  all  of  the 

following  reasons  EXCEPT: 

*A.  Italy’s  harsh  climate  spurred  men  to  works  of 
creative  beauty. 

B.  Italy’s  central  Mediterranean  location  made  her 
easily  accessible  to  the  cultures  of  the  Middle 
East,  Greece,  Western  Europe,  and  North  Africa. 

C.  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  existed  on  the  peninsula. 

D.  Trade  continued  to  flourish  in  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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14.  Which  of  the  following  themes  is  probably  NOT  expressed 
in  Renaissance  art? 

A.  Man  is  beautiful. 

*B.  Mysteries  of  the  depths. 

C.  Nature  is  beautiful. 

D.  God  is  shown. 
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PART  II:  SHORT  ANSWER  QUESTIONS 

Answer  5_  of  the  following  1_  questions  in  brief  but  complete 

paragraphs.  Use  the  facts  you  have  gained  from  the  unit. 

1.  What  impact  did  technological  advances  have  on  the 
interrelationships  between  the  European  and  his 
environment?  Show  the  impact  by  comparing  life  during 
the  high  Middle  Ages  with  life  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century. 

2.  How  did  a  cluster  of  circumstances  help  to  make  the  city 
of  Florence  the  first  intellectual  and  cultural  centre 
of  the  Renaissance? 

3.  How  did  the  Renaissance  represent  a  change  from  the 
"other -worldly”  orientation  of  the  medieval  world? 

4.  How  did  the  spirit  of  inquiry  of  the  European  Renaissance 
stimulate  the  development  of  new  scientific  theories  and 
applications  of  theories? 

5.  How  did  the  Commercial  Revolution  with  its  expansion  of 
European  economic  interests  to  the  New  World  and  also 
along  new  routes  to  Asia,  produce  a  major  shift  in  the 
world  economic  power  balance? 

6.  How  were  the  beginnings  of  capitalism  made  possible  in 
16th  century  Europe  by  changes  within  Europe  and  by 
overseas  expansion? 
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7.  Describe  how  Machiavelli,  a  political  theorist  of  the 
Renaissance,  developed  a  blueprint  for  the  kind  of 
society  he  thought  would  work  best  in  the  real  world 
of  his  day. 
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ANSWERS  FOR  QUESTIONS  IN  PART  II 

1.  To  develop  this  understanding  for  most  of  Europe,  pupils  should 
have  developed: 

(a)  A  general  picture  of  the  landscape:  peasants'  rude  huts, 
the  village  church,  inadequate  roads  and  bridges,  with  toll 
gates  guarding  most  of  those  existing;  but  with  a  brighter 
picture  in  areas  most  affected  by  growing  trade. 

(b)  A  picture  of  the  feudal  manor:  generally  traditional  division 
of  land;  scanty  crops  appropriate  to  the  climate,  from  southern 
viniculture  and  olive  growing  to  the  rye,  hay,  and  barley 
culture  of  the  north;  few  scrawny  farm  animals;  primitive 
tools;  but  with  some  improved  use  of  windmills. 

(c)  A  picture  of  the  towns:  walled,  crowded,  with  little  basic 
protection  of  life  and  health;  yet  great  variations,  with  the 
development  of  banking  and  trade  providing  more  comforts 

and  luxuries  to  townsmen. 

(d)  What  modern  Europeans  call  resources  (fossil  fuels  and  most 
minerals),  largely  unexploited;  picture  changing  with,  for 
example,  the  development  of  the  blast  furnace  in  the  14th 
century. 

2.  It  is  always  a  challenge  to  try  to  discover  what  factors  converge 
on  an  area  at  a  given  time  and  point  of  history  to  make  it  a 
centre  with  some  sort  of  international  fame. 

For  background  reasons  why  Florence  could  become  a  "second  Athens", 


attention  may  be  given  to  such  factors  as: 

(a)  The  position  of  northern  Italian  cities  relative  to  medieval 
trade  routes. 

(b)  The  commercial  aspects  of  the  Crusades  here. 

(c)  The  influence  of  the  Medici  as  bankers. 

(d)  The  Medici  as  patrons  of  the  classical  revival. 

(e)  The  degree  of  freedom  under  the  Medici. 

(f)  The  influence  of  the  Church. 

(g)  The  effects  of  the  rivalry  of  one  Italian  city-state  to 
outshine  the  others. 

For  evidence  of  Florentine  leadership,  the  following  should  be 

noted: 

(a)  Work  of  famous  Florentine  builders,  painters,  and  sculptors. 

(b)  Renaissance  landmarks  in  the  city  of  Florence. 

(c)  Influence  of  Florentine  artists  in  other  Italian  cities  and 
in  the  service  of  French  rulers. 

(d)  The  use  of  the  Florentine,  or  Tuscan,  dialect  as  the 
vernacular  replacing  Latin  in  popular  writing  (interesting 
parallels  may  be  drawn  with  regional  vernacular  speech 
accepted  as  standard  in  other  nations) . 

(e)  The  continuing  influence  of  Tuscany  as  a  cultural  pace-setter 
for  Italy. 

Man  and  his  self-development  occupied  the  centre  of  attention  rather 

than  man  in  his  preparation  for  the  next  world.  There  was  an 
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emphasis  on  new  kinds  of  learning,  particularly  creative  self- 
discovery.  There  was  an  exuberance  toward  living  and  the 
enjoyment  of  worldly  pleasures;  and  there  was  a  joyous  acceptance 
of  man  as  a  human  being,  with  talents  and  abilities  that  should  be 
developed.  This  new  secular  approach  may  be  noted  in  the 
following  areas: 

(a)  Humanistic  literary  studies:  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  not  to  reconcile  it  with  Church 
teachings . 

(b)  Secularization  of  painting  and  sculpture,  even  though  the 
Church  continued  to  be  a  major  patron.  Note  the  imitation 
of  nature  rather  than  the  ascetic  symbolism  in  painting  and 
sculpture . 

(c)  New  interest  in  science  and  new  freedom  of  scientists  to 
follow  their  own  conclusions. 

4.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  that  had  characterized  Greek  thought 
became  part  of  the  pattern  of  Renaissance  scientific  thought, 
chiefly  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Significant  scientific 
trends  that  emerged  included: 

(a)  The  heliocentric  theory. 

(b)  The  law  of  falling  bodies. 

(c)  New  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

(d)  Analytic  geometry. 

(e)  Development  of  more  precise  scientific  instruments. 
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(f)  The  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation. 

(g)  The  application  of  new  knowledge  in  such  fields  as  medicine, 
metallurgy,  astronomy  and  navigation. 

5.  This  understanding  involves,  first  of  all,  the  factors  making  New 
World  exploration  possible: 

(a)  The  spirit  of  inquiry. 

(b)  Technological  advances  in  navigation  and  in  European  military 
and  naval  science. 

(c)  Interest  of  rising  nation-states  in  overseas  enterprises. 

(d)  Economic  conditions  making  sufficient  capital  available  for 
the  enterprises. 

With  the  opening  of  new  trade  routes,  Atlantic  ports  became  more 
important  and  larger  nation-states  better  equipped  to  carry  on 
overseas  ventures.  To  develop  this  understanding  pupils  may 
explore : 

(a)  The  decline  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

(b)  The  employment  of  Italian  navigators  in  the  service  of 
Atlantic  nations. 

(c)  Northwest  European  ports  outstripping  northern  Italian  ports 
in  trade:  For  example,  Antwerp's  expansion,  Venice's  decline. 

(d)  Development  of  exploring  and  trading  ventures  by  Portugal, 
Spain,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  France. 

6.  Modern  capitalism  required  risk-takers  who  had  enough  capital  to 
support  sizeable  enterprises.  Among  the  forces  which  encouraged 
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risk-takers  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  were: 

(a)  The  commercial  effects  of  the  Crusades. 

(b)  Expansion  of  commerce,  both  local  and  far-ranging. 

(c)  Growth  of  cities. 

(d)  Support  of  businessmen  by  the  growing  centralized  monarchies, 
who  eventually  supplied  roads,  uniform  currency,  and  the 
protection  of  national  armies. 

(e)  Relaxation  of  the  church  rules  against  taking  interest  or 
making  profits. 

(f)  Rising  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  mines  of  Europe. 

(g)  Decline  in  the  power  of  the  guilds  and  increase  of  production 
and  trade  outside  guild  jurisdiction. 

(h)  Emergence  of  banking  families,  such  as  the  Medici  of  Florence. 

(i)  Development  of  new  credit  instruments:  promissory  notes, 
letters  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange,  and  bank  notes. 

The  Commercial  Revolution  would  have  been  incomplete,  however, 
without  high  returns  from  overseas  expansion.  Lacking  the  surplus 
producing  machines  and  techniques  of  the  later  Industrial 
Revolution,  Europe's  16th  century  capitalist  expansion  also  drew 
heavily  upon: 

(a)  The  gold  and  silver  of  the  New  World. 

(b)  The  slave-produced  products  of  New  World  plantations. 

It  is  important  to  know  something  about  the  plans  political 
thinkers  develop,  because  sometimes  these  theories,  which  may 
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not  be  taken  seriously,  have  important  effects  on  the  political 
fortunes  of  men  and  nations.  Blueprints  are  made  and,  given 
opportune  circumstances  and  zealous  leadership,  they  are  sometimes 
put  into  practice  for  man’s  benefit  or  for  his  incalculable  harm. 

The  blueprints  in  Marx's  Das  Kapital  and  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf  may 
be  referred  to  in  this  connection;  or,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
programmes  underlying  the  self-contained  communities  in  the  Homespun 
Age  in  New  York  State,  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  numerous 
blueprints  for  world  organization  which  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  the  political  theorist  whose  ideas 
helped  to  form  the  merging  absolute  monarchies  was  Niccolo 
Machiavelli.  Drawing  on  his  experiences  as  a  Florentine  statesman 
to  Rome,  to  France,  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  office 
of  the  chancellery  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  (and  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  personal  preference  for  a  republican  form  of 
government),  he  wrote  The  Prince.  Students  should  have  learned 
from  this  book: 

(a)  Its  advice  to  rulers. 

(b)  The  derived  meaning  of  the  term  "Machiavellian". 

(c)  Its  far-reaching  influence  on  rulers  and  would-be  rulers. 
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PART  III:  ESSAY:  RENAISSANCE 

Answer  4_  of  the  following  6  questions.  Read  each  question 
and  follow  directions  carefully.  Each  question  is  worth  a 
possible  2_5_  points. 

1.  Look  at  the  three  art  reproductions  presented.  Which  one, 
in  your  opinion,  represents  the  essential  character  of 
Renaissance  art?  Build  a  case  for  choosing  the 
reproduction  you  have  chosen.  (Your  answer  should  show 
your  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Renaissance  thought. 

Be  sure  to  include  descriptions  of  concepts  that 
developed  during  the  Renaissance.) 

2.  Describe  a  hypothetical  trip  you  might  have  taken  through 
an  Italian  city-state  during  the  Renaissance.  In  your 
description  of  this  walk,  include  at  least  three  of  the 
following  five  topics. 

(a)  What  you  said. 

(b)  Foods  or  spices  you  tasted. 

(c)  Sounds  you  heard. 

(d)  Textures  you  touched. 

(e)  Conversations  you  had. 

3.  Agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statement: 

"Genius  cannot  create  itself;  cultural 
atmosphere  of  society  provides  for  the 
flowering  of  genius." 

(It  might  be  wise  to  consider  the  life  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  when  answering  this  question.) 
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4.  List  20  things  that  a  humanist  might  do  or  think. 

5.  Is  there  anything  in  the  recent  accomplishments  of  men 
that  would  compare  in  significance  with  the  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  the  Renaissance  period?  Is  there  the 
same  keen  anxiety  to  learn  new  things  today  that  marked 
the  thinking  of  intelligent  people  in  the  Renaissance? 
Explain  your  answers.  Use  detail  when  necessary. 

6.  McCrocklin  (The  Making  of  Today's  World,  p.  27)  says: 

’’...life  in  the  year  1500  may  seem  crude 
and  backward,  but  it  was  a  new  day  and  age 
in  the  world’s  history.  The  most  important 
single  change  that  came  about  during  this 
period  was  man's  increasing  concern  for  his 
life  in  the  'here  and  now'.  Medieval  man's 
main  preoccupation  was  with  the  spiritual 
or  religious  life.  In  the  Renaissance,  man 
began  to  feel,  like  the  men  of  classical 
antiquity,  that  he  possessed  limitless 
potentiality  for  progress.  When  he  began 
to  question  things  as  they  were,  man  was 
bound  to  effect  drastic  changes  in  religious, 
political,  and  cultural  spheres." 

This  quote  adequately  describes  the  spirit  of  the 

Renaissance.  But,  has  this  kind  of  thinking  become 

unsafe?  Is  it  time  to  question  the  "limitless 

potentiality  for  progress"?  Is  Renaissance  thinking 

still  useful  or_  should  we  slow  down  and  take  a  good 

look  at  where  we  are  going?  Explain  your  answers. 
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ACTIVITY  #9:  REVISING  OUR  MODEL  FOR  EXAMINING  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

A.  INTENTION 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  continue  the  steps  of 
creating  a  model  useful  for  studying  social  change  begun  in  the 
final  activity  of  the  introduction.  By  working  with  the  questions 
that  students  listed  and  asking  these  questions  about  the 
specific  changes  of  the  Renaissance,  they  should  be  able  to 
revise  their  model. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  analyze  possible  means  of 
achieving  social  change  and  to  make  a  defensible  judgement  as  to 
which  processes  were  present  during  the  changes  of  the 
Renaissance  period. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  provide  examples  which  support 
the  following  generalizations: 

(a)  That  violent  changes  frequently  occur  in  societies 
where  arrangements  for  peaceful  change  are  restricted. 

(b)  That  societies  which  support  the  concept  of  progress 
usually  provide  peaceful  avenues  of  change  within  and 
through  their  institutions. 
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3.  Skill 

Students  should  demonstrate  ability  to  classify  and 
categorize  changes  in  a  society  as  internally  initiated  or 
caused  by  outside  factors. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Hand  out,  or  have  students  find,  the  list  of  questions 
(i.e.,  the  model)  that  they  compiled  during  the  final  activity 
of  the  introduction  to  the  unit. 

2.  Either  individually  or  in  groups  (preferably  small  groups 
of  2  or  3  students)  have  students  answer  each  of  these  questions. 
It  is  suggested  that  students  write  the  answers  in  notebooks  as 
opposed  to  discussing  them  orally. 

3.  After  students  have  listed  their  answers,  have  them 
re-assess  the  questions  in  the  model.  The  task  is  to  refine  the 
model,  if  necessary,  by  revising  the  questions  in  it.  The 
following  may  be  helpful  in  guiding  the  students  in  the  refining 
process . 

(a)  Were  any  of  the  questions  simply  not  very  important? 
Would  they  probably  be  unimportant  in  the  study  of 
other  changes? 

(b)  Were  any  of  the  questions  redundant  --  did  they 
repeat  themselves? 
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(c)  What  questions  should  we  ask  that  we  did  not  ask? 
List  these,  if  possible. 

(d)  Are  any  of  the  questions  too  complicated?  Should 
these  questions  be  split  into  two  or  three  different 
questions? 

(e)  Is  the  wording  of  any  of  the  questions  poor?  If  so, 
how  can  the  questions  be  made  more  clear? 

4.  After  the  students  have  discussed  ways  of  refining  it, 
have  them  compile  a  revised  list  of  questions  for  the  model. 

5.  Reproduce  the  list  for  each  student.  A  sample  list  of 
questions  follows: 

(a)  Was  there  an  immediate  cause  for  the  event? 

(b)  Were  institutional  forces  active  in  the  event 
(religious,  economic,  political,  etc.)? 

(c)  Did  the  event  happen  as  the  result  of  any  physical 
or  technological  change? 

(d)  Were  particular  personalities  important  to  the 
shaping  of  the  events? 

(e)  Was  the  event  the  cause  of  a  problem  that 
seemingly  could  not  be  solved? 

(f)  Was  the  event  just  one  of  a  tradition  of  similar 
events  or  a  once-in-a-lifetime  occurrence? 

(g)  Did  philosophy  or  ideas  play  a  part  in  the 
shaping  of  the  event? 
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SECTION  II 


Protestant  Reformation 
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ACTIVITY  #1: 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REFORMATION:  DENOMINATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

A.  INTENTION 

To  show  students  that  there  exists  a  variety  of  Christian 
churches  that  are  essentially  rooted  in  either  Roman  Catholicism 
or  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  identify  the  common  root  of  the 
large  number  of  Christian  denominations  and  recall  the  variety 
that  has  emerged  through  a  process  of  change. 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  hypothesize  possible  causes  of 
change  which  have  occurred  in  religion. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 

1.  Ask  students  to  list  as  many  types  of  Christian 
denominations  as  possible  in  their  notebooks.  (At  this  point, 
it  may  be  important  for  students  to  understand  the  difference 
between  sects  and  denominations  and  the  following  table  could 
assist  as  a  guideline  in  demonstrating  the  difference.) 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SECT  AND  DENOMINATION 


CHARACTERISTIC 

SECT 

DENOMINATION 

Size 

Small 

Large 

Relationship  with  other 
religious  groups 

Rejects  -  feel  that  the 
sect  alone  has  the  "truth" 

Accepts  other  denominations 
and  is  able  to  work  in 
harmony  with  them 

Wealth  (church  property, 
buildings,  salary  of 
clergy,  income  of 
members) 

Limited 

Extensive 

Religious  services 

> 

Emotional  emphasis  -  tries 
to  recapture  conversion 
thrill,  informal;  extensive 
congregational  participation 

Intellectual  emphasis; 
concern  with  teaching; 
formal;  limited  congrega¬ 
tional  participation 

Clergy 

Unspecialized;  little  if  any 
professional  training; 
frequently  part-time 

Specialized;  professionally 
trained;  full-time 

Doctrines 

Literal  interpretation  of 
scriptures;  emphasis  upon 
other  worldly  rewards 

Literal  interpretation  of 
scripture;  emphasis  on  this 
world  rewards 

Membership  requirements 

Conversion  experience; 
emotional  commitment 

Born  into  group  or 
ritualistic  requirements; 
intellectual  commitment 

Relationship  with 
secular  world 

"At  war"  with  the  secular 
world,  which  is  defined  as 
"evil" 

Endorses  prevailing 
culture  and  social 
structures 
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2.  Having  given  ample  time  to  the  students  to  list 
denominations,  write  as  many  of  these  denominations  on  the 
board  as  the  students  can  suggest. 

There  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  28-30  or  more. 

Some  suggestions  follow: 

, Anglican 
Amish 
•  Baptist 
Calvinist 
Christian  Science 
Dutch  Reformed 
Ecumenical  Free  Church 
Episcopalian 
Evangelican  Free 
Greek  Catholic 
Greek  Orthodox 
Hutterite 

3.  Ask  students  to  give  possible  reasons  for  the  number  of 
different  denominations.  For  example: 

f/(a)  Different  geographical  locations. 

(b)  Different  educational  backgrounds  of  individuals. 

v(c)  Different  biblical  interpretations. 

(d)  Traditional  influences,  accepted  or  rejected. 

(e)  Different  periods  of  history  during  which  specific 
events  caused  certain  reactions  to  previous  authority. 

'(f)  Particular  influences  of  special  historical  persons: 

e. g. ,  Joseph  Smith 
Martin  Luther 
John  Calvin 
Erasmus 
Pope  Paul  VI 

(g)  Etc. 


Intheran 

Mennonite 

Methodist 

Moravian 

Mormon 

7th  Day  Adventists 

Pentecostal 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

Quaker 

United 
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4.  Because  all  of  these  denominations  assume  the  basis  is 
Christianity,  and  yet  there  seem  to  be  so  many  varieties  of 
"Christianity",  it  might  be  important  at  this  point  to  define 
Christianity  objectively. 

5.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  concepts  characterizing 
Christianity : 

(a)  Christ-centered 

(i)  God's  son 

(ii)  Saviour 

(iii)  Birth -death -resurrect ion -ascension 

(b)  Faith 

ft  La  V- 

(c)  Scripture-centered 

The  question  then  follows:  "If  these  are  the  basic  tenets 
of  Christianity,  why  are  there  so  many  different  churches?" 

6.  At  this  stage  of  the  lesson  (if  it  has  not  already 
happened),  students  may  begin  inquiring  as  to  present-day 
beliefs.  (This  inquiry  is  an  exciting  aspect  of  the  lesson  and 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.) 

7.  A  suggested  exercise  would  be  as  follows: 

Have  students  describe  six  possible  controversial  issues 
in  our  contemporary  world  with  relation  to  religion  and  the 
Church.  Is  there  any  similarity  in  (1)  the  kinds  of  controversies 
that  exist  now  and  that  existed  historically?  (2)  the  kinds  of 
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beliefs  that  are  disputed  presently  and  historically? 

The  following  issues  may  appear: 

(a)  Does  God  really  exist? 

(b)  Is  it  reasonable  for  an  intelligent  person  to  put 
faith  into  an  intangible? 

(c)  If  you  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  God,  is  He 
contrived  in  man's  mind? 

(d)  Has  the  Church  done  much  to  set  an  example  of 
Christianity? 

(e)  Why  are  there  wars  over  religion  between  Christians? 

(f)  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Christian  today? 

(g)  A  variety  of  contemporary  social  issues  (i.e., 
abortion,  mercy  killing,  etc.)  could  crop  up. 
Teachers  need  to  decide  in  advance  how  much  time 
they  will  spend  on  this  sort  of  discussion.  Such 
discussion,  while  important,  might  be  tangential 
to  a  discussion  of  the  topic  of  Protestant 


Reformation . 
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ACTIVITY  #2:  LECTURE  NOTES  (optional) 

A.  INTENTION 

You  may  feel  the  need  to  augment  the  students’  knowledge 
gained  in  Activity  One  since  this  activity  has  only  just  opened 
up  the  possibilities  for  pursuing  different  Reformation  topics. 
The  following  is,  therefore,  designed  as  optional.  Students 
may  have  already  raised  questions  that  should  be  dealt  with. 

The  lecture  is  intended  to  provide  the  student  with  some 
of  the  kinds  of  things  not  well  covered  in  the  primary  resources: 
the  problems  of  indulgences,  the  French  Huguenots,  the  Babylonia 
Captivity ...  and  other  basic  historical  information. 

Probably  the  most  important  consideration  that  should  be 
emphasized  in  this  activity  is  the  change  in  perspective  that 
results  from  the  Reformation.  With  the  Reformation,  there  came 
a  change  in  the  power  of  authority  that  institutions  had.  The 
Church  to  the  time  of  Reformation  was  the  most  powerful 
institution  in  Europe.  After  (and  during)  the  Reformation,  the 
Church  lost  much  of  its  power  to  the  state  -  to  the  political 
rulers  of  nations.  With  the  controversial  Act  of  Supremacy  of 
1534,  King  Henry  VIII  of  England  became  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and,  in  a  word,  brought  the  Church  to  its  knees. 


Previously,  people  had  been  born  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
just  as  those  of  us  bom  in  Canada  are  Canadians.  With  much  of 
the  authority  and  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  nations,  individuals  began  to  change  their 
perspective  of  themselves  and  of  who  they  were  and  who  they  had 
allegiance  to.  Now,  rather  than  calling  themselves  Catholics 
first,  they  came  to  call  themselves  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen. 

This  change  in  perspective  had  important  implications  in  the 
study  of  the  French  Revolution  which  is,  in  itself,  an  example 
of  the  rise  of  nationalistic  feeling  during  the  19th  century. 

The  following  outline  may  prove  to  be  useful  in  building 
a  lecture.  It  is  not  expected  that  you  will  lecture  for  a 
full  period;  the  lecture  can  be  broken  into  pieces  for 
different  presentations. 

The  primary  resource  materials  providing  this  information 

are: 

1.  Our  Western  Heritage,  p.  52-61;  62-71. 

2 •.Jf  'f  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society,  p.  89-101;  101-114. 

3.  Viewpoints  in  World  History,  p.  169-171;  and  articles  1, 

2,  3,  5,  12,  16,  17,  18,  23,  24,  26  and  27. 

OBJECTIVES 
1 .  Knowledge 

(a)  Basically  designed  to  supplement  knowledge,  the 

students  should  become  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
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roots  of  the  controversy  which  surrounded  the 
Reformation  movement. 

(b)  Students  should  see  that  violent  changes  frequently 
occur  in  societies  where  arrangements  for  peaceful 
change  are  restricted. 

(c)  Students  should  be  able  to  recall  some  of  the  names 
and  terminology  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  the 
controversies  which  arose  and  the  roots  of  these 
controversies . 

2.  Skill 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  interpret  print  materials 
and  gather  data  relevant  to  the  case  study. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  record  and  organize  data 
in  a  comprehensible  manner. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  These  readings  can  be  used  as  skill  development  exercises 
in  one  way  or  another.  Perhaps  some  of  the  terms  listed  in  the 
introduction  to  this  unit  can  be  defined  by  the  students  as  they 
read. 

2.  The  "Historical  Essay"  in  Fenton's  The  Shaping  of  Western 
Society  is  excellent.  It  is  suggested  that  all  students  read  it 
if  the  resource  is  available. 

3.  It  should  be  stressed  that  these  lecture  notes  are  provided 


as  an  optional  activity  for  those  teachers  who  feel  a  strong 
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need  to  give  such  background  information.  Even  if  the  lecture 
notes  are  used,  they  should  be  used  in  a  sporadic  fashion  as 
opposed  to  starting  with  note  1_  and  going  on  to  note  6  without 
giving  students  a  chance  to  catch  their  breath.  Such  a 
"once-over"  is  bound  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  students. 
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LECTURE  NOTES  (OPTIONAL  ACTIVITY) 

REFORMATION 

1,  Causes  of  the  Protestant  revolt 

(a)  Relationship  with  the  Renaissance 

(i)  Questioning  of  formerly  accepted  authority 

(ii)  Search  for  the  truth 

(b)  Conflicts  between  national  rules  and  the  church 

(i)  Rise  of  nationalism 

(ii)  Interference  of  clergy  in  political  control 

(c)  Protests  against  church  practices  of  the  time 

(i)  Sale  of  indulgences 

(ii)  Appropriation  of  large  sums  of  money  for  churches 

2,  Beginnings  of  Protestantism 

(a)  Early  challenge  to  papal  rule 

(i)  John  Wycliffe 

(ii)  Jan  Huss 

(b)  Protestant  revolt  in  Germany 

(i)  Martin  Luther 

(ii)  Bible  and  faith  of  the  individual 

3,  Spread  of  the  movement  throughout  Europe 

(i)  Revolt  of  the  German  princes 

(ii)  Spread  of  Lutheranism  to  Scandinavia 

(iii)  Calvinism  in  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  southern 
Germany 

(iv)  John  Knox  in  Scotland 

(v)  Anglican  Church  and  Henry  VIII 
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4.  Reforms  within  the  church  -  Counter r-reformat ion 
(a)  Headed  by  Jesuits 


(i) 

Established  schools 

(ii) 

Taught  strict  obedience 

(iii) 

Did  missionary  work 

(b)  Council 

of  Trent 

(i) 

Restatement  of  Catholic  beliefs 

-  Regulated  education 

-  Ended  abuses 

(ii) 

Controlled  reading 

(iii) 

Increased  use  of  church  court  inquisition 

5.  Religious  Wars 

(a)  Thirty  Years  War  (eventually  involved  almost  all  of  Europe) 

(b)  Treaty  of  Westphalia 

6.  Results 

(a)  Religions 


(i) 

End  of  single  Christian  church 

(ii) 

Increase  in  popular  education  supported  by  church 

(iii) 

Stricter  controls  by  Catholic  church 

(b)  Political  and  Social 


(i) 

Loss  of  power  for  Pope 

(ii) 

Era  of  national  states  each  claiming  complete 
sovereignty 

(iii) 

Decline  of  Hapsburg  power  in  Germany  and  Spain 
and  rise  of  France 
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ACTIVITY  #3:  REVIEW  GAMES  FOR  REFORMATION 


A.  INTENTION 

To  provide  students  with  an  overview  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  a  game  format.  And,  to  assist  students  in 
learning  about  the  men  and  vocabulary  of  the  Reformation. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  describe  the  period  termed 
the  Reformation,  and  recognize  the  names  and  terminology  which 
are  basic  to  the  Reformation  movement. 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  given  material, 
organizing  data  so  that  it  emphasizes  the  important  factual 
material . 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  This  first  activity  is  particularly  easy  to  do.  Give 
the  students  the  materials  : 

(a)  The  primary  resource  reading  (the  activity  is  planned 
so  that  any  of  the  primary  resources  will  provide  the 
pertinent  information.  Ensure  that  the  information 
present  is  sufficient  for  the  students'  needs. 

(b)  The  question  sheet. 

(c)  The  puzzle  sheet. 


I 
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Have  students: 


(a)  Refer  to  the  reading  to  find  the  answer  for  the 
question  sheet. 

(b)  Fill  in  the  missing  word  in  the  blank  on  the 
puzzle  sheet. 

3.  This  activity  should  provide  a  useful  overview,  much  like 
reading  the  chapter  and  answering  questions  but  in  a  different 
form.  (You  may  want  to  add  the  page  numbers.  Adding  the  page 
numbers  will  shorten  the  time  needed  to  finish  the  activity. 
However,  with  no  page  numbers,  the  student  reads  more  thoroughly 
and  must  analyze  the  chapter  format.) 

4.  The  second  activity,  the  hidden  word  game,  is  also  a 
useful  review  activity.  Students  should  read  questions  1-15. 
Next,  they  are  to  find  the  answers  to  the  15  questions  embedded 
in  the  block  of  letters.  They  should  then  circle  the  words 


and  write  them  on  an  answer  sheet. 


PUZZLE  QUESTIONS 


There  was  one  Church  throughout  Western  Europe  (during 
the  Middle  Ages)  with  one  head,  the  Pope  in  _ 

Even  the  were  so  stirred  by  Luther's 

declaration  that  in  God ' s  sight  all  men  were  equal  that 
they  rose  against  their  lords,  destroying  farms  and 
attacking  castles. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-five,  Luther  came  across  the 
text  in  St.  Paul,  "The  just  shall  live  by  _ .  " 

The  chief  agency  or  spearhead  of  the  counter-attack  was 
the  Society  of  Jesus  -  a  religious  order  founded  by  a 
Spanish  nobleman  Ignatius  (1491-1556). 

In  1476  Sixtus  IV  issued  a  bull  saying  that  indulgences 

could  also  be  granted  to  souls  in  _  ,  an 

anti-chamber  of  Heaven  where  it  was  believed  the  souls 
of  the  dead  were  cleansed. 

Calvin  (1509-1564)  was  a  _ ,  quiet  and 

thoughtful . 

The  Emperor,  a  devout  _ ,  who  could  not  in 

any  case  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  Pope ,  and  who 
desperately  wanted  to  keep  Germany  free  from  strife, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  declare  Luther  an  outlaw. 

_ _  '  s  faith  may  have  left  the  German 

nation  divided,  but  his  Bible  welded  the  German 
language  into  a  beautiful  whole. 

Nevertheless,  _ _ _ 's 

severe  and  rigid  in  the  extreme : 
cardplaying,  gambling,  dancing, 
clothes,  swearing  or  giving  way 
anger  or  pleasure,  however  mild, 
brought  before  a  Ruling  Council, 
guilty,  severely  punished. 


In  1521 

the 

Pope  called 

on  the 

Holy  Roman  Empero 

r 

Charles 

to 

summon  Luthe 

r  to 

the 

town  of 

to  answer  the  Pope's  ch 

arge 

of 

heresy  for  which 

the 

penalty 

was 

death . 

Dur ing 

the 

period  1400- 

16  0  0 

in 

Europe , 

there  was 

a 

revival 

of 

interest  in 

Roman 

an 

d  Greek 

writing . 

For 

this  re 

ason 

it  has  some 

t  imes 

be 

en  given 

the  titl 

e 

rules  of  behavior  were 
anyone  accused  of 
wearing  colourful 
to  expressions  of 
was  likely  to  be 
tried  and,  if  found 
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12,  This  complete  lack  of _  _ was  typical  of 

the  age ;  religion  was  one  of  the  things  about  which 
people  felt  strongest,  for  the  saving  of  a  man’s  eternal 
soul  was  more  important  than  saving  his  carcass  which 
only  rotted  in  the  ground, 

13,  had  to  be  highly  educated  men,  as 
well  as  courageous  (for  they  might  well  be  killed.) 

14,  The  old  Medieval  concept  of  Christendom  in  which  all 

were  regarded  as  different  but  not 
really  separate,  was  now  shattered  at  last. 

15,  _ _ _ became  the  centre  of  the  expanding 

Protestant- faith :  Bibles,  books  and  pamphlets  poured 
from  its  presses  for  distribution  throughout  Europe; 
scholars  who  had  once  gone  to  Italy  to  learn  about 
Roman  and  Greek  thought,  came  now  to  Geneva  to  learn 
Calvinist  theology, 

16,  Tetzel  declared  that  if  a  man  had  committed  the  vilest 

sin,  he  had  only  to  drop  a _ _ _ in  the 

Pope's  indulgence  box  and  the  Pope  had  the  power  in 
Heaven  and  on  earth  to  forgive  it;  and  if  he  forgave, 
it  then  must  God  do  likewise. 

17,  To  Scotland  the  Calvinist  faith  was  brought  by  the 

fiery  John  _ ,  a  former  priest,  who 

had  spent  over  three  years  at  Geneva. 

18,  There  is,  said  one  reading  the  Bible  for  the  first  time, 

"Much  about  Christ  and  little  about  the  _ . 

19,  The  practice  of  buying  a  Church  position  ( _ ) 

had  become  common. 

20,  Yet  whatever  the  civilizing  example  set  by  the  Church 

it  became  inefficient  and  between 

1300  and  1500. 

21,  By  1600  most  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the 

,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  England'  Wales 
and  Scotland  had  broken  away  from  Papal  supremacy. 

22,  The  movement  spread  to  France  where  the  Protestants 
were  called 
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23.  In  1531  Zwingli  was  killed  in  a  battle  between  Protestant 

and  Catholic  _ _ (the 

thirteen  districts  into  which  Switzerland  was  divided) . 

24.  Luther  and  his  supporters  publicly  burned  the  bull  in  the 

market  square  of  Wittenberg.  There  was  now  no  going  back, 
and  Luther  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  be 
tried  for  _ . 

25.  The  aim  of  _ _  was  to  pour  scorn  and 

ridicule  on  the  short -comings  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 

26.  Indoor  servants  were  employed,  and  the  religious  who  had 

sworn  to  live  in  _ ,  chasity  and 

obedience  very  often  lived  the  life  of  a  well-to-do 
landowner . 

27.  They  cared  little  for  the  theology  behind  indulgences 

and  soon  forgot  that  _  of  sins  and  true 

repentance  were  necessary  for  true  forgiveness. 

28.  During  the  Crusades  successive  Popes  had  granted  indulgences 

-  that  is,  remission  of  _ _  to  those 

taking  part. 
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PUZZLE  SHEET 

R  _ 

_  E  _ 

F  __ 

__  0  __ 

_ R  _ 

M  _ 

_  A  _ 

T  _ 
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A  _ 
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T 

A 

C 

K  _ 

0 

_ _ N  _ 
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H 
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U 

R 

C 

H 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLE  QUESTIONS: 


1 ,  Rome 

2,  Peasants 

3,  Faith 

4,  Loyola 

5,  Purgatory 

6,  Frenchman 

7,  Catholic 

8,  Luther 

9,  Calvin 

10.  Worms 

11.  Renaissance 

12.  Tolerance 

13.  Jesuits 

14.  Countries 

15.  Geneva 

16.  Coin 

1 7 .  Knox 

18.  Pope 

19.  Simony 

20.  Corrupt 

21.  Netherlands 

22.  Huguenots 

23.  Cantons 

24.  Heresy 

25.  Erasmus 

26.  Poverty 

27.  Confession 

28.  Punishment 


REFORMATION 
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WORD  FIND 


Listed  below  in  the  word  puzzle  are  15  words  associated 

They  may  go  in  any  direction,  back- 


with  the  Reformation, 
wards,  forwards  ,  up,  down 
help  in  your  identification 

A  F  T  E  F  F  I  L 
P  R  I  N  T  P  R  E 
PEFFLCYU 
HDFFNPQM 
SESEHTSR 
ARGO  M  APE 
SLRPREDE 
TCPEDNTA 
UKCHARLE 
A  V  I  G  N  0  N  W 
LEZTETEM 


diagonally.  There  are  clues  to 


CYWBZTODO 
S  S  G  A  I  M  D  I  C 
UEZBTNRWA 
ZSPYITSAL 
OCALZEAVV 
P  I  E  0  E  T  I  0  I 
STINATION 
REDIPODNS 
SRQATRTSS 
TEPNMAUQR 
UHONEHUPT 


Those  who  did  not  hold  the  doctrines  the  Church  endorsed. 
Two  original  reformers. 

Luther’s  challenges  to  Church  doctrine  on  indulgences. 

Man  who  sold  indulgences. 

Urged  compromise  between  Luther  and  the  Church, 

Man  who  protected  Luther, 

City  where  Papacy  was  moved  under  Philip  IV. 

Time  when  Popes  were  under  the  control  of  the  French 

King  ( _ _  Captivity)  . 
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10.  A  way  developed  by  the  Church  to  make  money 
abbreviation) . 

11.  Holy  Roman  Emperor  at  time  of  Luther  revolt 

12.  Its  invention  spurred  the  communication  of 
(2-word  abbreviation) . 

13.  Second  major  figure  of  Reformation. 

14.  John  Calvin  stressed  this  doctrine. 

15.  Council  called  to  reform  Catholic  Church. 


(3-letter 


ideas 


ACTIVITY  #4:  THE  REFORMATION:  "QUICK-TEST" 


INTENTION 

To  test  students'  knowledge  on  the  Reformation. 
OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  recall  basic  factual  material 
fundamental  to  the  study  of  the  Reformation. 

NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  First  format  (old-standard  quiz) 

(a)  Pass  around  blank  strips  of  paper  (5"  x  12")  and 
have  students  number  from  1-25  along  the  left  side. 

(b)  Read  each  question  orally  once,  having  students 
write  the  appropriate  answer  in  the  corresponding 
numbered  space  on  the  paper. 

(c)  Exchange  papers  and  mark  immediately. 

2.  Second  Format  (Reach  for  the  Top) 

Although  this  method  will  not  lend  itself  to  individual 
scores  (i.e.,  20/30)  for  recording  for  each  student,  it  is  an 
enjoyable  way  to  review  and  will  give  you  an  overall  feeling 
for  student  achievement. 

(a)  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups. 

(b)  Choose  a  scorekeeper  from  either  side  (the  score- 
keeper  will  also  be  free  to  answer  questions). 
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Assign  "x"  number  of  points  (5,  10,  15,  etc.)  for 
each  question,  depending  on  the  degree  of  difficulty, 
(c)  Begin  by  asking  a  particular  person  on  one  team  the 
first  question.  Allow  five  seconds  for  the  person 
to  answer,  flf  the  answer  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
other  team  is  givin  a  chance  to  answer. 

In  order  to  involve  all  students,  the  teacher  should 
specify  who  should  answer  on  each  occasion.  The  teacher  should 
alternate  teams  after  each  question. 
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ANSWERS  FOR  "QUICK  TEST11 

1.  In  what  way  did  the  Church  play  a  dual  role  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages?  (ans.  Control  over  the  state  and  economics 
plus  control  over  spiritual  lives.) 

2.  Write  a  brief  description  of  indulgences.  (ans.  will  vary) 

3.  What  is  the  term  used  for  the  sale  of  Church  offices? 

(ans.  simony.) 

4.  Who  was  the  man  burned  at  the  stake  for  accusing  Church  leaders 
of  breaking  rules  of  faith  and  conduct?  (ans.  John  Huss.) 

5.  What  term  is  used  to  label  a  person  who  holds  to  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  "true"  beliefs?  (ans.  heretic.) 

5.  What  is  the  term  that  means  to  expel  a  person  from  the  Church 
and  deprive  him  of  the  sacraments?  (ans.  excommunication.) 

7.  Briefly  describe  how  humanism  in  the  Renaissance  helped  set 
the  stage  for  the  Reformation.  (ans.  re-examine  religious 
beliefs,  study  of  science,  the  work  of  Erasmus,  the 
beginning  of  "this-worldliness" . ) 

8.  The  Catholic  Church  had  been  getting  involved  in  the  activities 
of  the  merchants  and  traders  by  lending  money  at  high  interest 
rates.  What  is  the  name  of  this  practice?  (ans.  usury.) 

9.  The  crushing  tax  burdens  that  the  peasants  felt  through  the 
financial  demands  of  the  Church  came  in  the  form  of  a  requirement 
of  1/10  of  a  person's  income.  What  is  the  name  of  this  tax? 

(ans .  a  tithe. ) 
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10.  What  was  the  name  of  the  German  monk  who  is  most  often  given 
credit  for  beginning  the  Reformation?  (ans.  Martin  Luther.) 

11.  What  is  the  term  given  to  the  "mid-way  state  between  Heaven 
and  Hell"  in  Catholic  theology?  (ans.  purgatory.) 

12.  Salvation,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  could  be 
obtained  in  two  ways: 

(a)  by  doing  good  works;  and 

(b)  by  a  priest's  remission  of  your  sins. 

Luther  believed  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  salvation.  What 
is  this  way?  (ans.  faith.) 

13.  John  Calvin  is  probably  most  widely  remembered  for  his  doctrine 

of  _ .  (ans.  predestination.) 

14.  Luther  rejected  the  seven  sacraments  except  for  Baptism  and 

Communion.  In  the  Catholic  tradition,  the  bread  and  the  wine 
actually  changed  into  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ.  This 
is  called  Transubstantiat ion .  Luther  felt  that  the  bread  and 
the  wine  symbolized  Christ's  presence  at  Communion.  This  is 
called  _ _ .  (ans.  Consubstantiatioh . ) 

15.  The  Jesuits  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholics  worked  together  to 

win  back  most  of  Germany,  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  This 
period  of  time  after  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  which  the 
Catholic  Church  changed  many  of  its  worst  ways  for  the  better 
was  called _ .  (ans.  Counter-Reformation.) 
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16.  In  Spain,  many  secret  trials  of  "heretics"  took  place  using  the 
most  advanced  torture  techniques  of  the  day  in  order  to  wring 
confessions  from  the  "victims".  What  was  this  period  called? 

(ans.  the  Spanish  Inquisition.) 

17.  What  were  the  basic  ideas  of  the  Anabaptists?  (ans.  adult  - 
immersion  -  baptism;  objection  to  war.) 

18.  Why  did  Henry  VIII  of  England  split  with  the  Pope? 

(ans.  divorce  of  wife  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Church.) 

19.  What  was  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of  1534?  (ans.  King  declared 
as  head  of  Church.) 

20.  What  freedoms  were  granted  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 

(ans.  Protestants  could  worship  in  France.) 

21.  How  did  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  aid  the  Protestant 
Reformation?  (ans.  helped  spread  the  protests  of  Luther,  and 
the  Bible  after  it  was  written  in  languages  other  than  Latin.) 

22.  Where  does  the  term  Protestant  come  from?  (ans.  the  protest 
against  the  Catholic  Church.) 

23.  In  1521,  the  Pope  called  Luther  to  answer  to  charges  of  heresy. 
Luther  strongly  defended  himself  against  the  Church  before  a 
town  council.  In  spite  of  his  defence,  Luther  was  declared  an 
outlaw.  What  was  the  name  of  the  town  council  which  heard  the  case? 
(ans.  The  Diet  of  Worms.) 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  "QUICK  TEST1* 

1.  In  what  way  did  the  Church  play  a  dual  role  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages?  _ _ 


2.  Write  a  brief  description  of  indulgences. 


3.  What  is  the  term  used  for  the  sale  of  Church  offices? 


4.  Who  was  the  man  burned  at  the  stake  for  accusing  Church 
leaders  of  breaking  rules  of  faith  and  conduct? 


5.  What  term  is  used  to  label  a  person  who  holds  to 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  "true"  beliefs? 


6.  What  is  the  term  that  means  to  expel  a  person  from 
the  Church  and  deprive  him  of  the  sacraments? 

7.  Briefly  describe  how  humanism  in  the  Renaissance 
helped  set  the  stage  for  the  Reformation. 
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8.  The  Catholic  Church  had  been  getting  involved  in 

the  activities  of  the  merchants  and  traders  by 
lending  money  at  high  interest  rates.  What  is  the 
name  of  this  practice?  _ 

9.  The  crushing  tax  burdens  that  the  peasants  felt  by 
the  financial  demands  of  the  Church  came  in  the  form 
of  a  requirement  of  l/10th  of  a  person's  income.  What 
is  the  name  of  this  tax? 

10.  What  was  the  name  of  the  German  monk  who  is  most 
often  given  credit  for  beginning  the  Reformation? 

11.  What  is  the  term  given  to  the  "mid-way  state  between 
Heaven  and  Hell"  in  Catholic  theology? 

12.  Salvation,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
could  be  obtained  in  two  ways: 

(a)  by  doing  good  works;  and 

(b)  by  a  priest's  remission  of  your  sins. 

Luther  believed  that  there  was  only  one  way  to 
salvation.  What  is  this  way? 

13.  John  Calvin  is  probably  most  widely  remembered  for 
his  doctrine  of 

14.  Luther  rejected  the  seven  sacraments  except  for 
Baptism  and  Communion.  In  the  Catholic  tradition, 
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the  bread  and  the  wine  actually  changed  into  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  Christ.  This  is  called 

_ Luther  felt  that  the  bread  and 

the  wine  symbolized  Christ’s  presence  at  Communion. 
This  was  called 

15.  The  Jesuits  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholics  worked 

together  to  win  back  most  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  This  period  of  time  after 
the  Protestant  Reformation  in  which  the  Catholic 
Church  changed  many  of  its  worst  ways  for  the  better 
was  called  the _ _ _ • 

16.  In  Spain,  many  secret  trials  of  "heretics"  took 
place  using  the  most  advanced  torture  techniques  of 
the  day  in  order  to  wring  confessions  from  the 
"victims".  What  was  this  period  called? 


17.  What  were  the  basic  ideas  of  the  Anabaptists? 


18.  Why  did  Henry  VIII  of  England  split  with  the  Pope? 


19.  What  was  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of  1534? 
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20.  What  freedoms  were  granted  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 


21.  How  did  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  aid  the 
Protestant  Reformation? 


22.  Where  does  the  term  Protestant  come  from? 


23.  In  1521,  the  Pope  called  Luther  to  answer  to  charges 
of  heresy.  Luther  strongly  defended  himself  against 
the  Church  before  a  town  council.  In  spite  of  his 
defence,  Luther  was  declared  an  outlaw.  What  was 
the  name  of  the  town  council  which  heard  the  case? 
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ACTIVITY  #5:  ROLE-PLAYING  DIALOGUE 


A.  INTENTION 

To  allow  students  to  gain  information  through  dialogue 
between  two  "forces"  with  conflicting  beliefs. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  will  be  able  to  identify  alternative  value 
positions  related  to  religion. 

2 .  Knowledge 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  explain  how  an  individual’s 
perception  of  the  rate  of  change  is  often  different 
from  the  overall  degree  of  change  in  society. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  give  examples  which 
demonstrate  that  as  an  individual  changes,  his 
attitude  to  the  desirability  of  further  societal 
changes  tends  to  change  also. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  communicate  relevant  material 
in  a  spoken  and  written  language,  supporting  any  statement  made 
with  fact  as  is  deemed  necessary. 
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C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure* 

* (Prior  to  this  activity,  be  sure  to  give  students 
enough  information  to  handle  the  ideas.  Make  yourself  available 
to  groups  of  students  who  have  some  difficulty  with  this  activity, 
as  some  groups  undoubtedly  will.) 

1.  For  purposes  of  this  activity,  split  the  class  into  two 
groups.  Give  the  groups  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Write  a  short  dialogue  between  a  supporter  of  Luther 
and  a  supporter  of  Calvin.  For  each  speaker  in  the 
dialogue,  make  sure  that  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for: 

(i)  expression  of  beliefs, 

(ii)  justifications  of  stands  taken,  and 

(iii)  a  critique  of  the  beliefs  of  the  other  person 
in  the  dialogue. 

A  number  of  these  dialogues  will  be  role-played.  You 
may  be  asked  to  play  the  part  of  either  speaker,  so 
prepare  as  thoroughly  for  both  parts  of  the  dialogue 
as  you  can.  You  may  work  on  this  dialogue  with  a 
partner,  if  you  wish. 

(b)  Write  a  short  dialogue  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  during  the  height  of  the  Reformation.  For 
each  speaker  in  the  dialogue,  make  sure  that  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for: 
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(i)  expression  of  beliefs, 

(ii)  justifications  of  stands  taken,  and 

(iii)  a  critique  of  the  beliefs  of  the  other  person 
in  the  dialogue. 

A  number  of  these  dialogues  will  be  role-played.  You 
may  be  asked  to  play  the  part  of  either  speaker,  so 
prepare  as  thoroughly  for  both  parts  of  the  dialogue 
as  you  can.  You  may  work  on  this  dialogue  with  a 
partner,  if  you  wish. 

2.  Allow  the  students  adequate  opportunity  (about  20-30 
minutes)  to  complete  the  dialogue.  Circulate  to  provide 
criticism  of  ideas  and  aid  with  resources.  (Encourage  the  teams 
to  exchange  ideas  rapidly  and  seriously  in  order  to  simulate 
such  a  dialogue  typical  of  the  Reformation  period.) 

3.  Provide  class  time  for  students  to  dialogue.  All  students 
may  be  included  in  the  dialogue  simultaneously  -  with  each 
student  speaking  for  both  sides.  (Splitting  up  the  partnerships 
is  also  suggested.  However,  this  is  not  essential.)  This 
procedure  is  a  bit  more  noisy  than  two  people  replaying  the 
dialogue  in  front  of  the  class;  but,  it  does  give  every  student 
a  chance  to  participate. 

4.  After  each  student  speaks  for  both  sides,  with  each  class 
member  participating  (it  should  take  about  3  minutes  for  each 
dialogue  -  about  9-10  minutes  in  all),  choose  two  people  from 
the  same  group  who  have  not  dialogued  with  each  other;  set 
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the  scene  a  bit,  and  allow  the  students  to  begin.  (It  is  not 
wise  to  choose  two  students  who  differ  greatly  in  speaking 
ability. 

5.  Repeat  a  number  of  these  dialogues  from  both  "Luther/ 
Calvin"  and  "Protestant/Catholic"  groups.  (Students  should 
gain  information  indirectly  from  these  dialogues  about  the 
beliefs  of  the  period.) 

6.  You  may  find  it  useful  to  have  a  student  summarize  points 
made  in  both  sets  of  dialogues. 
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ACTIVITY  #6;  CHANGING  INSTITUTIONAL  STRUCTURES 

A.  INTENTIONS 

1.  At  some  point  in  the  previous  lessons,  students  may  have 
discussed  the  role  of  structured,  organized  religion  and  the 
church  in  the  present  time.  Certain  changes  in  our  more  recent 
history  can  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  attitudes 
developed  during  the  Reformation.  For  instance,  Luther 
probably  had  no  idea  that  his  actions  would  promote  the  rise 

of  the  nation  state.  But  clearly,  the  growth  of  Protestantism 
with  the  publication  of  the  Bible  into  the  "vulgar"  (not  Latin) 
languages  and  the  loss  of  power  by  the  Catholic  Church 
corresponded  to  the  development  of  modern  European  nations. 

2.  Secularism  is  another  idea  that  some  social  scientists 
consider  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  both  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation.  These  scientists  support  the  notion  that 
secularism  is  one  of  the  major  causes  for  the  development  of 
our  modern  technological  and  industrial  society.  This  activity 
will  deal  with  the  idea  of  secularization.  Activity  7  will 
deal  with  Max  Weber's  theory  of  the  Protestant  Ethic. 

3.  The  main  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  concept  of  secularism  and  to  enable  the  student 
to  fit  the  idea  of  secularism  into  the  larger  picture  of  the 


Reformation. 
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B.  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Value 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  defend  a  personal  judgement 
regarding  the  impact  of  social  change  on  the  human 
condition. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
material  and  spiritual  values. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  use  examples  from  the  Reformation 
to  support  the  following  generalizations: 

(a)  Change  brings  about  change. 

(b)  When  a  new  economic  class  becomes  dominant  in  a 
society,  the  values  of  that  class  tend  to  become 
dominant  in  the  culture  of  that  society. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  hypothesize  possible  causes 
of  change  towards  secularism. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Ask  students  to  list  ten  of  the  most  important  things 
in  their  lives.  These  items  may  not  be  easy  for  all  students 
to  list,  but  ask  them  to  be  as  honest  as  possible  without 
revealing  anything  they  will  regret.  Do  not  encourage  them  to 
emphasize  materialistic  things  (things  in  this  world)  over 


spiritualistic  things  (things  of  another  world)  or  vice  versa. 
Both  kinds  of  things  are  acceptable. 

2.  Specify  a  two-category  system  for  listing  the  items: 

(a)  worldly  or  materialistic,  or 

(b)  spiritualistic 

Have  the  students  place  an  M  beside  each  of  their  ten 
items  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  spiritual  values.  Have 
the  students  place  an  55  beside  each  item  that  does  not  have 
to  do  with  materialism  or  things  of  this  world.  (Note  that 
these  categories  may  seem  contrived  to  students.  A  notion 
like  love  could  fall  into  either  category.  Students  should 
choose. ) 

3.  Ask  students  for  a  show  of  hands  of  those  who  had  a 
majority  of  M’s.  Then  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  of  those  student 
with  a  majority  of  S^'s.  Students  who  have  a  majority  of  M's 
have  tended  towards  secularistic  characteristics.  Those 
students  with  a  majority  of  S_'  s  have  tended  towards 
spiritualistic  characteristics. 

4.  Have  the  students  attempt  their  own  definition  of 
secularism.  Generally,  a  good  definition  for  secularism 
includes  an  idea  of  the  concept  of  the  "separateness  of  culture 
and  social  life  from  the  influence  of  religion". 
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5.  The  following  readings  should  point  out  some  interesting 
discussion  material.  Duplicate  copies  for  each  student  to  read. 
Have  students  do  the  activities  for  "Is  the  Role  of  the  Clergyman 
Changing?" 

6.  At  this  point,  the  class  may  have  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  relationship  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  and 
secularism  -  the  two  ideas  do  seem  contradictory.  The  following 
questions  might  be  discussed  at  this  point: 

(a)  How  did  the  Reformation  lead  to  secularism? 

(b)  Why  was  secularism  the  outcome  and  not  a  greater 
spiritualism? 

(c)  What  have  been  the  recent  consequences  of  secularism 
in  the  world?  Has  the  world  changed? 

(d)  If  secularism  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  way  that 
man  thinks,  has  this  resulted  in  a  change  in  people's 
lives? 

(e)  Is  there  a  move  today  towards  spiritualism  with  the 
"Moonies",  "Jesus  Freaks",  "Krishnas",  etc.? 

(f)  If  the  Protestant  Reformation  (which  was  a  break 
from  the  traditional  authority  and  power  of  the 
Church)  influenced  the  move  towards  secularism 
(something  that  Protestants  probably  did  not  want 
to  happen),  should  we  take  a  good,  long  look  at  the 
kinds  of  changes  that  might  occur  if  we  break  with 
the  traditions  in  our  society? 
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RELIGIOUS  CHANGE  ill  ROUGH  SECULAR1 ZATION 

In  modern  society,  cultural  and  social  life  are  being 
separated  from  the  influence  of  religion.  This  change  in 
the  role  of  religion  in  our  society  has  become  known  as 
secular i zat ion . 

The  change  toward  secularization  can  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  evolution  of  religion  in  the  Western  world. 
Before  the  Middle  Ages,  the  strongest  institution  in 
society  was  the  family.  Economic,  political,  religious 
and  social  life  were  generally  iess  important  to  people 
than  their  family  relationships.  Since  religion  was  so 
much  a  part  of  the  overall  life  of  the  people,  it  was  also 
very  much  a  part  of  economic,  social  and  political  life. 


SOCIAL  LIFE 


POLITICAL  LIFE 


FAMILY 


ECONOMIC  LIFE 


CULTURAL  LIFE 


The  expansion  of  commerce,  and  other  changes,  tended 
to  separate  the  economic,  political,  cultural,  familial 
and  religious  life  of  the  people.  Different  institutions 
developed.  Each  institution  had  its  own  activities;  there 
was  not  as  much  overlap  as  there  was  before.  Because 
religion  was  separated  from  the  other  institutions  and 
because  the  family  was  no  longer  the  focus  of  society, 
religion  began  to  gradually  decline  in  its  influence  and 
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power  over  people’s  lives.  With  the  rise  of  science, 
industrialization  and  urbanization,  religion  lost  more 
influence.  Political  and  economic  institutions  also 


gained  more  influence 


The  evidence  that  religion  has  lost  much  of  its 
influence  over  society  can  be  seen  in  the  weakening  of 
many  traditional  beliefs  and  values  that  had  their  basis 
in  religion.  For  example,  divorce  is  no  longer  treated 
with  the  moral  tones  that  it  once  was.  A  second  example 
is  the  non-sacred  nature  of  religious  holidays.  Many 
times,  the  social  and  commercial  activities  that  surround 
Christmas  overshadow  the  religious  meaning  of  the  holiday. 

The  splitting  of  religious  and  non-religious  life, 
or  secularization,  is  an  outgrowth  of  many  things, 
including  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Do  you  think  that 
if  Martin  Luther  could  have  predicted  a  secularized  future 
he  would  have  been  hesitant  to  oppose  the  established 
Church  so  strongly? 
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IS  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CLERGYMAN  CHANGING? 

Clergymen  seem  to  be  becoming  involved  more  than 
ever  in  secular  affairs.  Many  are  taking  stands  on 
social  issues,  which  many  people  feel  they  should  not  be 
doing.  In  their  daily  lives,  they  are  teaching  school, 
serving  on  school  boards  and  doing  social  work.  Clergymen 
are  becoming  more  secular  in  their  outlook  and  behaviour 
while  keeping  their  traditional  roles  as  well. 

This  trend  towards  secularism  is  being  resisted 
by  many  conservative  laymen  and  clergy.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  if  the  trend  towards  secularism  will  be  stopped  and 
the  emphasis  on  sacred  matters  will  be  greater.  Possibly 
the  trend  will  reverse,  because  many  liberal  clergymen 
are  leaving  the  ministry  and  the  conservative  ones  who 
stay  behind  will  carry  on  only  the  traditional  roles. 

In  any  case,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
religion  will  become  completely  secularized  no  matter  how 
industrialized  or  urbanized  society  becomes.  Also,  it  may 
be  impossible  for  religion  to  again  exert  the  degree  of 
influence  it  had  in  earlier  times  over  large  portions  of 
society . 
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Fill  in  the  blank  areas  to  tell  how  the  problems 
presented  might  have  been  solved  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
how  they  might  be  solved  now. 

1.  A  businessman  can  charge  three  times  the  price  he  paid 
for  some  clothing  and  know  people  will  pay  his  price. 
Should  he  do  it? 

Middle  Ages _ Now _ 

2.  John  and  Mary  have  been  married  for  20  years.  Each 
would  like  to  leave  the  other  and  start  a  new  life. 

Should  they  be  allowed  to  do  it? 

Middle  Ages _  Now _ 

3.  A  dictator  knows  that  some  men  would  like  to  see  him 
out  of  power.  He  would  like  to  have  them  executed. 

His  closest  advisor  is  a  clergyman.  How  much 
influence  would  the  clergyman  be  able  to  exert  to 
stop  him? 

Middle  Ages _  Now _ 

Is  the  role  of  the  clergyman  changing?  _ 

In  three  to  five  sentences,  summarize  how  the  role  of 
religion  has  changed  over  the  years.  _ 
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ACTIVITY  #7:  THE  PROTESTANT  ETHIC 


A.  INTENTION 

To  give  students  a  brief  overview  of  one  theory  that 
describes  the  possible  effect  of  Protestantism  on  the 
development  of  modern  capitalism. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  make  a  defensible  judgement 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  on  the  human  condition. 

2 .  Knowledge 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  use  examples  from  the 
Reformation  to  support  the  generalization  that 
change  brings  about  change. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  explain  the  concept  of 
the  Protestant  Work  Ethic,  as  espoused  by  Max  Weber. 

3.  Skill 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  interpret  historical  print 
materials  to  gather  data  relevant  to  a  case  study. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  generalizations 
about  the  nature  of  change  during  the  Reformation. 


NOTES  TO  TEACHER 


Procedure 

1.  Before  giving  out  the  article  "Protestantism  and  Modern 
Capitalism",  have  students  define  the  term  Capitalism.  Most  of 
them  will  be  familiar  with  the  term,  and  student  thoughts 
(including  examples)  plus  a  dictionary  definition  should  be 
sufficient  background  for  the  reading. 

2.  Introduce  the  activity  by  asking  students  if  they  have 
heard  the  expression  "The  Protestant  Ethic".  Ask  them  to 
explain  what  they  think  it  means. 

3.  Suggest  that,  according  to  some  theories,  John  Calvin 
and  Martin  Luther  might  be,  in  part,  responsible  for  such 
present  items  as: 

(a)  Corvettes 

(b)  The  Bank  of  Montreal 

(c)  Colour  television 

(d)  Double-edged  razor  blades 

4.  Ask  students  to  read  the  article  and  answer  the  following 
questions : 

(a)  How  does  Catholicism  differ  from  Protestantism  in 
relation  to  "other-worldliness"  or  "this-worldliness" 

(b)  Briefly  explain  why  Max  Weber  believes  that 
Protestantism  set  conditions  for  the  rise  of 


capitalism. 
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(c)  If  Protestantism  (Calvinism  specifically)  makes 

people  want  to  obtain  material  goods,  does  it  follow 
that  Protestantism  spurred  the  growth  of  luxury  items 
like  the  Corvette,  colour  television,  or  panty  hose? 
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PROTESTANTISM  AND  MODERN  CAPITALISM 


A  man  named  Max  Weber  pointed  out  that  Capitalism 
developed  in  Europe  in  Protestant  countries  and  in  those 
with  a  mixed  religious  population.  In  these  countries,  he 
indicated  that  the  rising  capitalist  class  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  was  largely  Protestant;  and,  in  every  case 
they  were,  at  that  time,  much  less  wealthy  than  the 
Catholics  in  their  own  or  surrounding  countries.  In 
ownership  of  businesses  and  understanding  and  use  of  the 
new  economic  system,  Protestants,  in  a  short  time, 
outnumbered  Catholics. 

Weber  felt  that  Protestantism  must  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  growth  and  development  of  Capitalism. 
Capitalism  did  not  make  its  first  appearance  in  Catholic 
countries,  Weber  said,  and  Catholicism  would  not  encourage 
the  growth  of  Capitalism.  The  Catholic,  he  pointed  out, 
had  the  Saints,  Confession,  and  Clergy  to  get  forgiveness 
for  his  sins.  There  was  an  organized  procedure  for  getting 
to  heaven  and  the  Catholic  was  assured  of  salvation.  He 
could  feel  secure  about  this.  The  Catholic  Church,  he  also 
suggested,  was  very  traditional  and  did  not  promote  change. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  took  away  the  stepping 
stones  to  heaven  and  left  the  Protestant  alone  before  God 
to  seek  salvation.  The  Protestant  had  no  procedure  to 
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follow  to  build  in  success,  that  is  to  assure  him  of 
salvation.  He  was  on  his  own  and  did  not  have  absolution 
for  his  wrong  doing.  He  worked  very  hard  at  his  job,  as 
the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  for  human  weakness,  going  to 
Hell,  would  be  too  great. 

With  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  preached  by 
Calvin,  an  individual's  worldly  success  was  seen  as  a  sign 
of  grace  or  salvation.  Worldly  success  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  hard  work.  An  individual  who  was  successful  was 
predestined  to  everlasting  life. 

But,  even  if  a  person  did  enjoy  worldly  success, 
Calvinism  taught  that  he  was  not  to  use  it  to  be  self 
indulgent  or  for  lavish  spending.  A  person  worked  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  This  meant  that 
money  was  to  be  used  to  save  and  to  build  bigger  businesses. 

Protestantism  then  helped  the  rise  of  Capitalism 
because  it  stressed  individual  responsibility,  self- 
discipline,  impersonal  devotion  to  one's  work,  hard  work 
as  an  end  in  itself  and  saving  money  instead  of  spending  it. 
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ACTIVITY  #8:  EVALUATION  (OPTIONAL) 

A.  INTENTION 

To  summarize  and  evaluate  student  achievements  in  dealing 
with  ideas,  terms,  and  personalities  from  the  Reformation  period. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  describe  social  change. 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  apply  understandings  of  social 
change  to  hypothetical,  present-day  situations. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

Included  in  this  activity  are  a  number  of  questions  that 
are  pertinent  to  an  understanding  of  the  Reformation.  You  may 
choose  to  use  the  questions  (in  any  combination)  as  a  take-home 
or  as  an  in-class  essay  test. 
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QUESTIONS 


1.  In  150  words,  describe  the  aspects  of  the  Church  in 
the  15th  century  that  seemed  to  show  a  need  for  change. 

2.  It  is  said  by  some  historians  that  Luther’s  protest 
was  successful  not  because  men  in  the  16th  century  were 
less  concerned  with  salvation,  but  because  they  had 
come  to  believe  that  the  Church  no  longer  could  assure 
it. 

Agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement.  Use  your 
knowledge  of  both  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
to  justify  your  answer. 

3.  Discuss  the  following  statement: 

”If  Luther  were  alive  today,  he  would  not  feel  the 
need  for  a  Reformation”. 

4.  (a)  What  was  the  contribution  of  Erasmus  to  the 

Reformation?  Why  did  he  remain  Catholic? 

(b)  Is  it  generally  more  successful  to  attempt  to 
change  an  institution  from  the  inside  or  from 
the  outside?  Explain  your  answer. 

5.  Write  a  300-word  essay  on  either  Martin  Luther  or 
John  Calvin.  In  this  essay,  cover  at  least  seven  of 
the  following  ten  items: 

(a)  Describe  his  personality. 

(b)  Describe  and  analyze  his  motive(s). 
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(c)  Show  his  character  -  both  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  (Was  he  stubborn,  arrogant,  gentle, 
thoughtful,  etc.?) 

(d)  Describe  and  analyze  the  influence  of  his 
environment  upon  the  development  of  his  beliefs. 

(e)  Show  the  effects  of  his  work. 

(f)  Identify  the  aspect  of  the  Reformation  that  he 
is  associated  with. 

(g)  Describe  the  doctrinal  stands  that  he  took  which 
separated  him  from  the  established  Catholic 
Church . 

(h)  Identify  and  explain  several  reasons  why  he  was 
followed  by  other  people. 

(i)  Describe  the  methods  he  used  to  promote  his 
cause . 

(j )  Identify  some  of  his  possible  effects  on  modern 
societies . 

6.  Analyze  the  significance  of  the  Catholic  Reformation. 

7.  Use  an  example  from  the  Reformation  to  support  one  of 

the  following  two  generalizations  that  apply  to  the 

Reformation . 

(a)  People  are  not  unhappy  from  lack  of  comforts 

and  luxury  that  they  do  not  know.  Unrest  begins 
when  people  see  others  enjoying  too  much  comfort. 
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10. 
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(b)  An  institution  which  earns  power  by  rendering 
a  service  does  not  willingly  give  up  the  power 
when  the  service  is  no  longer  valued. 

The  perception  of  changes  between  groups  and 
institutions  within  society  often  varies  a  great  deal. 
Describe  the  various  perspectives  that  the  following 
people  or  institutions  might  have  held  during  the 
Reformation.  How  do  you  think  that  these  people  or 
institutions  viewed  society?  What  did  they  want  the 
Reformation  to  accomplish? 

(a)  The  Pope 

(b)  Martin  Luther 

(c)  Kings  and  emperors  in  Europe 

(d)  Peasants 

(e)  Loyal  church  members 

Does  the  church  tend  to  divide  or  unite  humanity? 

What  elements  do  all  known  religions  have  in  common? 
Explain  your  answers. 

Does  organized  religion  fulfill  a  need  in  a  society? 
Explain  your  answer. 

Should  the  multiplicity  of  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  be  maintained?  Explain. 

To  what  degree  does  the  Reformation  represent  a 
synthesis  of  tradition  and  change?  Give  specific 
examples . 


12. 
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13.  Have  the  traditions  and  departures  from  tradition,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Reformation,  served  to  enhance  the 
dignity  of  man?  Detail  your  points  and  give  examples. 

14.  What  basic  values  came  through  the  Reformation 
unchanged?  Were  any  values  fundamentally  changed? 

Of  the  basic  values  that  came  through  the  Reformation 
unchanged,  do  these  values  still  exist  today?  Will 
they  always  exist? 

15.  The  historian  Good  states:  "Since  Luther  and  the 
Church  could  not  be  reconciled,  the  only  possible 
result  was  different  churches." 

Do  you  agree  with  this  statement?  Explain. 

16.  Looking  back  at  the  Reformation  from  today's 
perspective,  how  much  of  the  change  in  the  Church's 
position  in  society  came  about  through  evolution  and 
how  much  came  about  through  revolution. 

17.  Suppose  the  situation  prior  to  the  Reformation  existed 
today  in  Alberta.  How  would  your  life  be  different? 
Give  five  specific  examples. 

Are  these  differences  worse  or  better? 

18.  Would  Luther  have  agreed  with  the  statement  by  Oliver 
and  Shaver  quoted  on  the  following  page? 

Would  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  time  have  agreed 
with  it?  Do  you  agree  with  it?  Are  there  examples 
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in  your  own  time  which  have  brought  up  the  question? 

"Some  fundamental  ideals  remain  unchanged: 
love  is  better  than  injustice;  truth  is 
better  than  untruth;  freedom  combined  with 
order  is  better  than  anarchy;  compassion 
is  better  than  inequality  before  the  law. 

Still,  Pilate’s  question  continues  to 
haunt  mankind:  'What  is  truth?'" 

"In  confronting  an  issue  in  which  the 
evidence  indicates  more  and  more  clearly 
that  some  people's  rights  are  going  to  be 
violated  in  the  interests  of  the  community, 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
'correct'  or  'right'  solution.  We  must 
create  or  accept  that  policy  which  least 
violates  our  concept  of  human  dignity.  The 
purpose  of  analyzing  problems  of  this  type 
is  to  lead  to  a  decision  which  will 
minimize  the  violation  of  important  values, 
not  to  pretend  that  no  conflict  between 
these  values  exists." 

From  Oliver,  Donald  W.  and  James  P.  Shaver, 
Teaching  Public  Issues  in  the  High  School, 
Houghton . 


NOTE:  A  number  of  these  questions  or  ideas 

for  questions  come  from  a  document  titled 
Social  Studies  20  Unit  Outline:  Change 
vs .  Tradition!  The  document  apparently 

was  submitted  on  February  7,  1977,  as  an 
Ed.  Cl  466  project  by  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Alberta.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  author  noted.  Therefore, 
proper  credit  is  impossible. 
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ACTIVITY  #9:  REVISING  OUR  MODEL  FOR  EXAMINING  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

A.  INTENTION 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is,  once  again,  to  use  the 
student -created  model  in  order  to  study  and  answer  questions 
about  social  change  during  the  Reformation.  The  basic  question 
to  be  dealt  with  is:  Does  the  model  (the  questions  chosen  by 
the  students)  ask  the  best  questions? 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  judge  the  social  changes  which 
took  place  during  the  Reformation  and  under  which,  of  the  four 
possible  categories,  these  changes  can  be  classified. 

2 .  Knowledge 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  use  examples  to  explain 
that  violent  changes  frequently  occur  in  societies 
where  arrangements  for  peaceful  change  are  restricted. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  describe  the  nature  of 
change . 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  generalizations  about 
the  nature  of  change  in  society  by  relating  causes  of  change 
and  effects  of  change. 
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C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Using  the  model  that  students  have  been  working  with  (as 
defined  in  Activity  #9  of  the  Renaissance),  have  students  apply 
each  of  the  questions  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  (The 
students  can  work  individually,  in  small  groups,  or  as  a  class. 
Students  will  benefit  from  writing  the  answers  to  the  questions 
they  have  created.) 

2.  Review  the  answers  to  the  questions.  During  this  review, 
have  students  continually  focus  on  the  questions.  As  in  Activity 
#9  in  the  study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  task  of  this  activity 

is  to  refine  the  model. 

3.  The  same  questions  listed  in  Activity  #9  of  the  Renaissance 
could  be  used  during  this  activity. 
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SECTION  III 


The 
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French  Revolution 
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ACTIVITY  #1;  IDEOLOGIES  IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

A.  INTENTION 

To  give  students  opportunities  to  explore  some  basic 
philosophies  that  influenced  the  French  Revolution. 

B .  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  that  can 
be  gained  through  analyzing  the  social  thinkers  of  the  past. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  identify  the  different 
philosophies  that  influenced  political  ideology  during  the 
French  Revolution. 

3.  Skill 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  paraphrase  the  issue  using 
terms  meaningful  to  them. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  interpret  historical  print 
materials  in  order  to  gather  data  relevant  to  the  case 
studies . 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

This  activity  is  taken  from  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society: 

A  Book  of  Readings  for  Inductive  Teaching,  prepared  by  the 
Curriculum  Development  Centre,  Project  Social  Studies,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  The  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools. 
(Material  is  available  in  the  public  domain.) 
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1.  Present  the  transparencies,  one  at  a  time,  to  students.  Each 
transparency  contains  three  quotations:  the  first  by  Bosquet,  the 
second  by  Locke,  the  third  by  Rousseau.  These  names  are  not  on  the 
transparencies,  however,  and  should  not  be  divulged  to  the  students  at 
this  time. 

As  each  transparency  is  presented,  ask  students  to  rephrase 
each  quotation  in  their  own  terms . 

2.  After  transparencies  are  completed,  ask  students  to  decide  whether 
any  trend  or  theme  is  apparent  in  the  groups  of  quotations. 

By  this  time  the  class  should  be  aware  that  the  first  quotation 
is  in  conflict  with  the  second  and  third.  Lead  the  class  to  the 
development  of  a  generalization  to  the  effect  that  political  ideology 
was  revolutionized  by  the  ideas  that  public  consent  and  the  laws  of 
nature  are  the  foundations  of  government  as  opposed  to  divine  law 
and  absolute  royal  authority.  In  doing  this,  you  might 
conclude  by  indicating  the  sources  of  the  quotations  and  some  of  the 
conflicts  within  the  quotes  of  Rousseau. 

Students  might  get  the  idea  that  Rousseau  is  somewhat  of  a 
totalitarianist .  If  so,  indicate  that  the  General  Will  is  a  term  for 
majority,  consensus,  or  general  welfare.  Rousseau  believes  that  it 
must  come  before  any  idiosyncracies  of  mere  individuals. 

3.  Explain  that  the  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  show  the  different 
philosophies  that  influenced  political  ideologies  during  the  time 
period  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  word  ideology  can  be  defined 
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(loosely)  as  a  group  of  ideas,  theories,  or  aims  which  constitute 
a  program  of  some  kind.  It  may  be  important  for  students  to 


understand  this  term. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

"We  have  established  by  the  Scriptures  that  royalty  has  its 
origin  in  divinity  itself.  God  chose  the  monarchical  and 
hereditary  state  as  the  most  natural  and  the  most  durable." 

"The  natural  liberty  of  man  is  to  be  free  from  any  superior 
power  on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will  or  legislative 
authority  of  man,  but  to  have  only  the  law  of  nature  for  his 
rule . " 

"Each  of  us  puts  his  person  and  all  his  power  in  common 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  general  will." 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

"The  Prince  need  render  account  of  his  act  to  no  one,  but, 
the  king  must  employ  his  power  with  fear  and  self-restraint, 
as  a  thing  coming  from  God.” 

"The  rules  that  governments  make .. .must .. .be  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nature." 

"The  sovereign  power,  absolute,  sacred  and  inviolable  as  it 
is,  does  not  and  cannot  exceed  the  limits  of  general 
conventions . " 
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INDIVIDUAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

that  no  one 
protection 
be  their 

innocence . " 


"It  is  necessary  that  the  king's  power  be  such 
can  hope  to  escape  him,  and,  finally,  the  only 
of  individuals  against  public  authority  should 


"The  state  of  nature  has  a  law  of  nature  to  govern  it,  and 
reason,  which  is  the  law,  teaches  all  mankind  who  will  but 
consult  it,  that  being  all  equal  and  independent,  no  one 
ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or 
possessions . " 

"All  rights  must  be  surrendered,  (to  the  general  will)  none 


may  be  reserved." 
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INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  GOVERNMENT 

"Men  are  all  born  subject,  and  by  nature  are  accustomed 
only  to  obey,  but  also  to  having  only  one  leader." 

"And  thus  every  man,  by  consenting  with  others  to  make  one 
body  politic,  puts  himself  under  an  obligation  to  everyone 
of  that  society  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  the 
majority,  and  to  be  concluded  by  it." 

"Each  of  us  places  his  person  and  authority  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  General  Will;  and  the  group 
receives  each  individual  as  an  indivisible  part  of  the 
whole . " 
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REBELLION  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT 

"Should  God  withdraw  his  hand,  the  earth  would  fall  to 
pieces;  should  the  King's  authority  cease  in  the  realm,  all 
would  be  in  confusion." 

"It  is  the  privilege  of  people,  who  have  a  right  to  resume 
their  original  liberty,  to  establish  a  new  legislature  and 
provide  for  their  own  safety  and  security." 

"Everyone  must  understand  that  any  individual  who  refuses 
to  obey  the  General  Will  must  be  forced  by  his  fellows  to 


do  so." 
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ACTIVITY  #2:  LECTURE  (OPTIONAL) 


A.  INTENTION 

To  give  students  an  overview  of  activities  during  the  French 
Revolution . 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  list  the  names  and  terminology 
of  the  revolution  as  well  as  the  controversies  which  arose  and 
the  roots  of  these  controversies. 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  take  notes  from  a  lecture. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  As  in  previous  case  studies,  an  outline  for  teacher  lecture 
is  provided  if  there  is  a  need  to  augment  information  presented. 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  prescribed  resources  for  this 
case  study  are  good.  Also  there  is  a  variety  of  good  quality 
audiovisual  material  available.  The  use  of  good  quality 
audiovisual  material  with  the  study  of  the  French  Revolution  is 
recommended. 

3.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  lecture  is  only  one  method  of 
presenting  material.  It  should  be  used  sparingly. 
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POSSIBLE  LECTURE  OUTLINE 


French  Revolution 

A.  The  Old  Regime  was  under  attack. 

1.  Writers  using  ideas  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Locke,  attacked 
the  government. 

2.  Success  of  the  American  Revolution  affected  the  French 
middle  class. 

-  They  liked  the  ideas  of  individual  rights  and  the  end 
of  government  control. 

3.  Country  debt -ridden. 

-  Peasants  had  to  pay  most  of  taxes,  rich  did  not. 

B.  End  of  the  Old  Regime. 

1.  Ending  of  Estates-General ;  creation  of  National  Assembly. 

2.  Eruption  of  violence  in  Paris. 

3.  National  Assembly  ends  Old  Regime  and  all  its  forms; 

abolition  of  feudalism. 

4.  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Man. 

5.  Reforms  in  government. 

6.  Constitution  of  1791  -  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

C.  Failure  of  the  Limited  Monarchy. 

1.  Hatred  of  royalty. 

2.  Empire's  work  for  restoration  of  king. 

3.  Various  attitudes  toward  revolution. 


(a)  Royalists 


(b)  Limited  monarchy  with  middle  class  control. 

(c)  Republic  with  middle  class  control. 

(d)  Republic  of  all  people  -  radical. 

4.  Foreign  war  ended  monarchy. 

First  French  Republic. 

1.  Had  to  draw  up  constitution. 

2.  End  revolts  at  home. 

3.  Fight  foreign  wars. 

4.  Internal  dissension  about  nature  of  revolution  led  to 
class  warfare. 

(a)  Middle  classes  who  led  the  revolt  were  content  to  end 
it  and  resume  their  positions  of  power.  They  did 
not  trust  the  lower  classes. 

(b)  The  lower  classes  took  the  ideas  of  liberty,  fraternity 
and  equality  to  heart  and  saw  the  chance  to  eradicate 
all  vestiges  of  the  old  order. 

5.  The  Reign  of  Terror  finally  killed  its  users. 

6.  The  country  was  exhausted  and  tom  by  dissension. 

Napoleon  comes  to  power. 

1.  People  turned  to  a  national  hero  to  solve  their  problems. 

2.  A  coup  d'etat  put  Napoleon  into  power. 

Results  of  French  Revolution. 

1.  Ideals  of  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Man. 


2. 


End  of  serfdom  and  feudalism. 
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3.  Example  for  other  peoples  to  follow. 

4.  Ideas  of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality. 
Napoleonic  Era 

A.  Napoleon  a  dictator. 

1.  Ambition  to  rule  Europe. 

(a)  Defeated  French  enemies  on  continent. 

(b)  Made  treaties  to  divide  his  enemies. 

2.  Became  Napoleon  I  -  Emperor  of  France. 

3.  Changed  Europe. 

(a)  End  of  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

(b)  United  parts  of  Germany. 

(c)  United  Italy. 

4.  Fought  England  -  Continental  system  and  blockade. 

5.  Empire  falters. 

(a)  Loss  of  Spain. 

(b)  Russian  campaign. 

(c)  Surrenders  throne  and  is  exiled. 

6.  Napoleon's  return. 

(a)  The  100  days. 

(b)  Waterloo. 

B.  Napoleon's  accomplishments. 

1.  Code  Napoleon. 

(a)  Re-organized  and  centralized  government. 
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(b)  Overhauled  laws  -  code  of  civil,  criminal,  commercial 
laws . 

-  Based  on  principles  of  Roman  law  and  ideas  of 
French  Revolution. 

(c)  Bank  of  France. 

(d)  Public  education. 

2.  Government  responsible  for  people's  welfare. 

3.  Spread  of  code  to  European  nations. 

(a)  Created  feelings  of  intense  nationalism. 

(b)  Created  and  developed  liberal  ideas  and  movements. 

i 


ACTIVITY  #3:  RESEARCH  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 


INTENTION 

To  allow  students  opportunities  to  study  and  research,  in 
depth,  a  question  that  helps  explain  the  causes,  occurrences, 
and  implications  of  the  French  Revolution. 

OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  identify  details  of  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to: 

(a)  Hypothesize  possible  causes  of  change. 

(b)  Discriminate  relevant  from  irrelevant  data. 

(c)  Formulate  generalizations  about  the  nature  of  change 
in  society  by  relating  causes  and  effects  of  change. 

(d)  Present  learned  material  to  others  in  a  forum 
situation. 

NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Few  events  in  occidental  history  have  a  literature  as  rich 
as  the  French  Revolution.  Numerous  books,  essays,  and  chapters 
have  been  devoted  to  this  topic.  The  prescribed  resources  for 
Grade  11  have  a  wealth  of  material  on  this  topic.  (Teachers 
should  also  be  reminded  of  the  amount  of  good  audio-visual 
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materials  that  deal  with  this  topic.  These  materials  are 
extremely  useful  in  a  study  of  the  French  Revolution.) 

To  this  point  in  the  unit,  students  have  not  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  create  an  individual,  academic  research  paper. 
The  French  Revolution,  with  its  larger  number  of  resources, 
allows  this  opportunity. 

2.  After  an  overview  of  the  French  Revolution  is  provided, 
using  lecture,  readings,  or  audiovisual  materials,  students 
should  be  presented  with  the  following  list  of  questions  for 
research.  Each  student  should  take  one  question  for  research. 
(Maximum  coverage  of  topics  is  suggested.  However,  you  might 
choose  a  different  tactic  depending  on  the  needs  of  your  class.) 

3.  Present  assignment  sheet  to  students. 

4.  During  the  time  when  students  are  preparing  their  answers, 
try  to  assume  the  role  of  observer,  research  assistant  or 
organizer.  (Three  days  of  research  time  are  sufficient  if  the 
necessary  research  materials  are  available  for  students.  Ask 
for  something  concrete  -  like  a  list  of  points  or  a  brief 
outline  to  be  handed  in  after  each  day's  work.) 

5.  Collect  the  papers  from  the  students. 

6.  Decide  how  the  individual  research  projects  will  be  used. 
Typically  you  might: 

(a)  grade  the  project  as  a  research  paper,  or 

(b)  have  students  do  "reports"  on  their  research. 

Another  suggestion  is  given  in  Activity  #4  (optional). 
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RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
Directions 

Many  questions  can  be  asked  about  the  events  that 
occurred  before,  during,  and  after  the  French  Revolution. 
Some  of  these  questions  are  listed  below.  Choose  one  of 
the  questions  as  your  topic  of  research.  Answer  the 
question  completely.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  points  that 
deal  with  this  question  in  a  classroom  forum.  The  paper 
that  you  hand  to  your  teacher  should  be  carefully  done. 

A  good  length  would  be  approximately  3-5  handwritten  pages. 
This  paper  will  be  evaluated  rigorously.  Make  it  your  best 
work . 

Topics /Quest ions 

1.  In  what  ways  was  the  Age  of  Reason  a  long-term 
antecedent  of  the  French  Revolution? 

2.  What  impact  did  the  American  Revolution  have  on  the 
French  Revolution? 

3.  Why  did  the  French  support  the  American  Revolution? 

4.  How  did  the  example  of  the  English  Parliament  stir 
the  thinking  of  the  intellectuals? 

5.  What  impact  did  Rousseau  have  on  the  French  Revolution? 

6.  What  was  the  economic  condition  of  the  French  peasant 
at  the  revolution  -  poverty-stricken  or  prosperous? 

What  was  the  financial  position  of  the  Old  Regime? 


7. 
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8.  What  were  the  political  and  economic  aspirations  of 
|  the  three  Estates? 

9.  How  long  before  its  outbreak  had  the  possibility  of 
revolution  existed  in  France? 

10.  How  did  Louis  XVI  precipitate  the  revolution? 

11.  What  were  the  main  causes  of  the  revolution? 

12.  How  is  the  French  Revolution  best  described;  as  one 
revolution  or  a  series  of  revolutions? 

13.  What  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  outbreak? 

14.  How  did  the  winter  in  France  affect  the  revolution? 

15.  To  what  extent  did  the  philosophy  that  fostered  the 
French  Revolution  live  through  the  Reign  of  Terror? 

16.  Which  social  classes  triggered  the  various  phases  of 
the  revolution? 

17.  How  could  the  Reign  of  Terror  have  been  avoided? 

18.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  Enlightenment  on  the 
course  of  the  revolution? 

19.  When  did  the  revolution  end  -  1799  or  1815? 

20.  In  what  ways  was  the  revolution  a  fight  against  and 
for  privileges? 

21.  In  what  ways  did  Napoleon  make  the  gains  of  the 
revolution  permanent? 

22.  Did  Napoleon  betray  the  revolution? 

23.  To  what  extent  was  the  French  Revolution  a  result  of 
the  work  of  philosophers  -  the  men  who  emphasized  the 
"rule  of  reason"  and  the  "natural  rights  of  man"? 
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24.  To  what  extent  was  the  French  Revolution  a  spontaneous 
uprising  by  a  hungry  and  desperate  population? 

25.  What  were  the  motives  of  the  men  involved  in  the 
French  Revolution? 

26.  How  did  the  different  groups  involved  in  the  French 
Revolution  perceive  the  possible  changes? 

27.  How  could  Louis  XVI,  with  a  little  planning,  have 
been  the  hero? 
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ACTIVITY  #4:  CLASS  DISCUSSION  (OPTIONAL) 

A.  INTENTION 

To  "pull  together"  the  various  disparate  questions 
answered  by  students  in  a  teacher-directed  discussion  in  order 

to  clarify  the  activities  and  implications  of  the  French 

1 

Revolution. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  reason  about  one  or  more 
specific  issues  relating  to  the  revolution,  and  to  make  a 
defensible  judgement  as  to  how  these  social  changes  affected 
the  human  conditions  of  that  period. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  recall  aspects  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  discussed  and  expanded  upon  in  their  class. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  present,  in  an  oral  discussion, 
a  summary  of  a  specific  topic. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Describe  the  activity  and  its  purpose  to  the  students. 

A  possible  introduction  might  be: 
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"There  are  many  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  about 
the  French  Revolution.  Each  of  you  has  researched  a 
different  question  and  has  arrived  at  some  answer.  One 
thing  we  know  from  our  previous  study  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation  is  that  different  people  have  different 
perspectives  -  each  person  sees  the  causes  and  implications 
of  change  in  different  ways.  Each  one  of  you  may  have 
gained  a  different  and  unique  perspective  during  your 
research.  In  this  class  period,  I  would  like  us  to  try 
to  make  some  sense  out  of  the  French  Revolution  by 
discussing  the  activities,  changes  and  implications  of  the 
revolution  -  each  with  our  perspective." 

2.  There  are  a  great  number  of  ways  to  begin  a  class  discussion 
on  the  French  Revolution.  All  good  tactics  require  that  questions 
be  prepared  for  discussion  starters. 

3.  Probably  the  easiest  way  to  begin  the  discussion  is  to  deal 
with  the  French  Revolution  chronologically.  A  first  question 
might  be : 

"What  was  the  first  -  the  very  initial  -  sign  or  activity 
that  suggested  a  revolution  was  in  the  making?" 

Encourage  all  students  to  respond  but  draw  particular 

response  from  the  student  researching  the  particular  area 

covered  by  your  question.  By  using  the  sheet  of  30  questions 

1 

from  Activity  3  (or  a  similar  device)  you  can  assure  wide  student 
participation . 

4.  Hopefully,  the  discussion  can  be  directed  so  students 
contribute.  As  a  summary,  you  could  ask  students  to  isolate 
the  "big  ideas"  from  a  study  of  the  French  Revolution.  These 


could  be  written  on  the  blackboard  for  notes. 


Some  ideas  that  might  be  included  are  the  following: 

(a)  Conditions  in  France  in  the  18th  century  made  life  easy 
for  a  few  "top  dogs"  but  very  hard  for  the  masses. 

(b)  Like  the  Reformation,  when  the  masses  saw  other  people 
"having  it  easier"  they  wanted  better  things  for  themselves. 

(c)  A  number  of  democratic  reforms  were  made  in  government  and 
general  life;  but,  these  were  made  at  a  high  cost  in 
human  lives. 

(d)  In  a  short  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  France  passed 
from  one  absolute  monarch  through  a  series  of  changes  to 
an  "Emperor  of  the  French"  -  Napoleon. 

(e)  Great  philosophical  changes  were  made  during  the  French 
Revolution.  However,  the  corresponding  changes  in  actions 
and  politics  followed  more  slowly  and,  at  times,  were  not 
fully  realized. 

(f)  Changes  that  had  begun  in  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
continued  to  the  French  Revolution  (i.e.,  the  end  of 
feudalism,  loss  of  power  for  the  Church,  growth  of 
nationalism,  continued  expressions  of  "this-worldliness") . 

(g)  The  French  Revolution  was,  indeed,  a  revolution  and  not 


an  evolution. 


ACTIVITY  #5:  COGNITIVE  TEST  (OR  QUIZ)  (OPTIONAL) 


A.  INTENTION 

To  evaluate  and  review  knowledge  that  the  students 
have  gained  to  this  point  in  their  study  of  the  French 
Revolution . 

B.  OBJECTIVE^ 

Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  recall  factual  material 
on  the  French  Revolution. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

This  activity  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  that  the  "snap 
test"  was  used  in  Activity  #4  --  Reformation  Case  Study.  Some 
may  not  be  appropriate  to  your  class. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  -  QUICK  TEST 


1.  The  French  Revolution  began  in  the  year  _ . 

(Answer:  1789  -  date  usually  given.) 

2.  The  primary  cause  of  French  economic  difficulty  was  rooted 

in  the  problems  of  privilege.  Briefly  define  the  term  privilege 
in  this  context. 

(Answer:  special  advantages  enjoyed  by  few  at  the  expense 
of  many.) 

3.  The  heaviest  burden  of  taxation  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 


(Answer:  the  peasants.) 

4.  Louis  XVI  was  nicknamed  the  _ . 

(Answer:  Sun  King.) 

5.  The  term  used  to  describe  monarchs  who  tried  to  incorporate 

the  ideas  of  philosophers  in  their  rule  was  _ . 

(Answer:  enlightened  despots.) 

6.  The  basic  theme  of  the  philosophers  was  _ . 

(Answer:  "freedom  from  absolute  control".) 

7.  The  pre-revolutionary  French  society  of  the  wealthy  upper  class 
of  nobles  and  aristocracy  came  to  be  known  as 

(Answer:  the  Old  Regime.) 

8.  The  belief  that  kings  were  given  their  power  and  authority 
straight  from  God  is  called 

(Answer:  the  divine  right  of  kings.) 
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9.  The  Estates-General ,  better  known  as  parliament,  has  been 

dismissed  in  France  for  over  _ years. 

(Answer:  175) 

10.  The  three  estates  in  France  were  (in  order  of  1st,  2nd  and  3rd) 

the  _ ,  _  and  _ . 

(Answer:  clergy,  nobility,  bourgeoisie  and  peasants.) 

11.  Voltaire  described  the  second  class'  attitude  towards  paying 
taxes  in  the  following  famous  quote:  "Let  those  pay  taxes  who 

work;  we  shouldn't  pay  taxes  because  _ . " 

(Answer:  we  don't  work.") 

12.  France  became  involved  in  the  American  Revolution  because 


(Answer:  most  thought  that  France  wanted  to  avenge  England 
for  losses  in  an  earlier  war.) 

13.  The  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  its  phrases  of 

_ ,  _  and  _  was  hailed  in  France. 

(Answer:  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness) 

14.  The  Estates-General  gathered  just  outside  Paris  at  _ 

in  May  of  the  year  of  the  revolution. 

(Answer:  Versailles) 

15.  Traditionally,  each  estate  was  entitled  to  _  vote(s)  per  estate. 

(Answer:  one) 

16.  The  delegates  of  the  third  estate  insisted  on  the  voting 

becoming  _ _ • 

(Answer:  one  per  member  of  the  estate.) 
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17.  The  first  and  the  second  estates  refused  because  they 


(Answer:  would  lose  their  privileges.) 

18.  The  stalemate  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  body  called 


(Answer:  The  National  Assembly.) 

19.  This  body  swore  a  solemn  oath  called  (a) _ , 

not  to  disband  until  (b) _ . 

(Answer:  (a)  The  Tennis  Court  Oath,  (b)  a  constitution  was 

drawn  up . ) 

20.  The  event  happening  early  in  the  revolution  that  was  an  outright 
act  of  the  mobs  to  destroy  any  semblances  of  the  royal  order 

in  France  was  _ . 

(Answer:  Storming  the  Bastille.) 

21.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consisted  of  two  main  groups: 

(a)  _ ,  and  (b) _ . 

(Answer:  (a)  the  Radicals,  and  (b)  the  Girondins.) 

22.  The  phrase  "fury  of  extremism"  basically  meant,  the  fear  that 

the  radicals  would  _ . 

(Answer:  go  to  any  limit,  including  mass  murder  to  achieve 
their  ends.) 

23.  Robespierre  led  the  Jacobins  during  the  time  following  the 


(Answer:  Reign  of  Terror.) 
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24.  A  doctor  became  famous  in  this  period  for  an  invention  he 

called  humane.  This  invention  was  the  _ . 

(Answer:  guillotine.) 

25.  The  man  who  took  over  almost  absolute  leadership  within  15 
years  of  getting  rid  of  Louis  XVI  for  being  too  absolute  was 


(Answer:  Napoleon.) 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  -  QUICK  TEST 

1.  The  French  Revolution  began  in  the  year  _ 

2.  The  primary  cause  of  French  economic  difficulty 
was  rooted  in  the  problems  of  privilege.  Briefly 
define  the  term  privilege  in  this  context. 


3.  The  heaviest  burden  of  taxation  fell  on  the  shoulders 

of  _ . 

4.  Louis  XVI  was  nicknamed  the  _ . 

5.  The  term  used  to  describe  monarchs  who  tried  to 

incorporate  the  ideas  of  philosophers  in  their  rule 
was  _ . 

6.  The  basic  theme  of  the  philosophers  was  _ 


7.  The  pre-revolutionary  French  society  of  the  wealthy 

upper  class  of  nobles  and  aristocracy  came  to  be 
known  as  _ _ 

8.  The  belief  that  kings  were  given  their  power  and 
authority  straight  from  God  is  called 


9.  The  Estates- General ,  better  known  as  parliament,  has 
been  dismissed  in  France  for  over  years. 
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10.  The  three  estates  in  France  were  (in  order  of  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd) _ ,  _  and 


11.  Voltaire  described  the  second  class'  attitude  towards 

paying  taxes  in  the  following  famous  quote:  "Let 
those  pay  taxes  who  work;  we  shouldn't  pay  taxes 
because  _ ". 

12.  France  became  involved  in  the  American  Revolution 
because 


13.  The  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  its 

phrases  of  _ ,  _  and  _ 

_  was  hailed  in  France. 

14.  The  Estates  -  General  gathered  just  outside  Paris  at 
_  in  May  of  the  year  of  the  revolution. 

15.  Traditionally,  each  estate  was  entitled  to  _ 

vote(s)  per  estate. 

16.  The  delegates  of  the  third  estate  insisted  on  the 

voting  becoming  _ . 

17.  The  first  and  the  second  estates  refused  because 

they  _ • 

18.  The  stalemate  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  body 

called  _ _ _ . 

19.  This  body  swore  a  solemn  oath  called  (a)  _ 

_ ,  not  to  disband  until  (b)  _ 
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20.  The  event  happening  early  in  the  revolution  that  was 

an  outright  act  of  the  mobs  to  destroy  any  semblances 
of  the  Royal  Order  in  France  was  _ . 

21.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consisted  of  two  main  groups: 

(a)  _ ,  and  (b)  _ . 

22.  The  phrase  "fury  of  extremism"  basically  meant,  the 

fear  that  the  radicals  would  _ . 

23.  Robespierre  led  the  Jacobins  during  the  time  following 
the 

24.  A  doctor  became  famous  in  this  period  for  an  invention 

he  called  humane.  This  invention  was  the  _ . 

25.  The  man  who  took  over  almost  absolute  leadership 
within  15  years  of  getting  rid  of  Louis  XVI  for  being 
too  absolute  was 
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ACTIVITY  #6:  RANKING  CHANGES  CAUSED  BY  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

A.  INTENTION 

To  evaluate  the  changes  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  explain  alternative  value  positions 
regarding  the  importance  of  social  change  during  and  as  a  result 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  give  examples  from  the  French 
Revolution  showing  that  change  can  have  both  a  positive  and 
negative  effect  on  society. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  present  an  opinion  and  support 
it  in  a  classroom  discussion. 

C.  NOTE  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

(Source  of  the  following  points  is  Hughes  and  Pullen’s 
The  Making  of  Today's  World,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  Boston, 

1962,  pp.  332-333.) 

1.  Give  students  the  assignment  sheet  with  the  two  categories 
"Generally  Positive  Changes"  and  "Generally  Negative  Changes." 

Have  the  students  rank  order  the  lists  according  to  the  direction 


given. 
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2.  Poll  the  class  and  create  a  table  listing  the  class  choices 
for  the  ranking  of  changes.  This  class  poll  can  be  used  as 
a  discussion  starter  later.  Students  should  be  asked  to  justify 
their  ranking  of  a  particular  change. 
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ASSIGNMENT:  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  CHANGES 

Directions 

Below  are  two  lists  of  changes  that  occurred  as 
a  result  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  first  list 
represents  changes  that  are  generally  considered  positive. 
The  second  list  represents  changes  that  are  generally 
considered  negative.  In  the  first,  list  the  changes  from 
the  best  change  down  to  the  change  of  least  value.  In  the 
second,  list  the  changes  from  the  worst  change  up  to  the 
least  harmful  change.  Be  prepared  to  justify  your  answers 
(your  rank  orders) . 

GENERALLY  POSITIVE  CHANGES 

_  France  has  a  government  under  a  constitution. 

The  system  of  local  government  set  up  by  the 
revolution  has  not  been  changed.  This  system 
of  laws  and  government  has  been  a  valuable 
contribution  to  other  countries. 

_  The  revolution  aroused  a  spirit  of  liberty  not 

only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe.  This 
spirit  could  not  be  crushed. 

_  In  France,  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Bourbon 

monarchs  was  ended.  Feudalism  and  many  of  the 
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other  abuses  of  the  old  system  were  abolished 
in  France  and  also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  other 
countries . 

Latin  American  countries  started  on  their  road 
to  independence . 

The  people  of  France  and  other  countries  were 
swept  by  a  fierce  national  patriotism.  Countries 
such  as  Germany  and  Italy  were  stirred  by  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  for  their  country  rather 
than  for  their  king. 

Important  steps  toward  a  German  union  were  taken. 
Only  about  thirty-eight  kingdoms,  duchies,  and 
principalities  were  left  out  of  the  three  hundred 
that  once  existed  in  Germany. 

GENERALLY  NEGATIVE  CHANGES 
Absolute  monarchies  again  became  the  prevailing 
form  of  government  in  the  leading  continental 
powers  outside  of  France.  Written  constitutions 
did  not  become  popular  until  much  later  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

A  terrible  cost  of  the  long  wars  in  money  and 
life  slowed  down  reforms  in  countries  because 
the  governments  were  too  concerned  with  fighting 
Napoleon . 
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The  excess  to  which  the  French  Revolution  had 
been  carried  made  many  people  afraid  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Those  in  power 
thought  that  any  republic  might  mean  reckless 
and  harmful  changes. 

When  Napoleon  took  control  and  had  many  huge 
successes  with  his  large  army,  other  countries 
thought  that  they  too  should  have  large  armies. 
For  a  long  time,  the  "Napoleonic  Legend"  had 
great  influence  over  the  thinking  of  the  French 
people.  He  became  almost  a  heroic  martyr. 
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ACTIVITY  #7:  EVALUATION  (OPTIONAL) 


A.  INTENTION 

To  allow  students  opportunities  to  synthesize  information 
and  ideas  from  the  case  study. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  explain  alternative  value 
positions  regarding  the  relationship  of  social  change 
and  human  dignity  as  a  result  of  the  French  Revolution. 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  analyze  one  or  more 
specific  issues  involving  social  change  and  to  make 

a  defensible  judgement  as  to  how  social  change  affected 
the  human  condition. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  transfer  their  understanding 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  somewhat  different  situations  and 
to  draw  conclusions  based  on  their  interpretations. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  synthesize  information  and 
ideas  from  the  case  study. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

This  list  of  possible  essay  questions  is  intended  to  allow 
students  to  draw  together  information  from  past  studies  in  this 
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unit  as  well  as  the  French  Revolution.  These  questions  are 
intended  to  involve  students  in  high  level  thinking  processes 
such  as  synthesis  and  evaluation.  Choose  questions  quite 
carefully  from  this  list  and  incorporate  whatever  questions  you 
choose  into  an  evaluation  of  your  own  making. 


ESSAY  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTI ON 


All  of  the  monarchs  of  France  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  rule  (absolutism) .  Kings  spent  money 
and  made  laws  as  they  pleased,  with  no  questions 
asked.  Critics  of  the  monarch  were  liable  to  be 
punished  without  trial.  Laws  were  simply  edicts  of 
the  kings,  without  debate  or  argument.  Louis  XVI 
expressed  the  situation  when  he  stated,  "It  is  the  law 
because  I  wish  it." 

The  king  did  not,  however,  run  the  country  as  a  one- 
man  operation.  It  was  hard  to  manage  all  the  affairs 
of  state  alone.  But  his  advisors  were  either  the  higher 
clergy  or  the  aristocracy,  and  both  groups  were 
dependent  on  the  king  for  their  positions.  These 
groups  were  unwilling  to  share  their  privileges  with 
other  groups  in  the  country. 

The  French  Revolution  changed  this  system.  Can  the 
French  Revolution  be  compared  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  with  the  Pope  and  the  Church  hierarchy 
in  similar  positions  as  the  King  of  France  and  his 
court?  Was  the  Protestant  Reformation  a  revolution 
by  the  protestants  against  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
and  the  French  Revolution  a  revolution  by  the  people 
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of  France  against  the  king  and  his  court? 

2.  Did  the  wide  divergence  between  the  ideas  of  the 
philosophers  (Locke  and  Rousseau)  and  the  realities 
of  life  in  France  cause  the  French  Revolution?  (Your 
answers  should  show  an  understanding  of  both  the 
philosophers  and  the  life  in  France  during  this  time.) 
In  general,  what  role  do  philosophers  play  in  the 
kinds  of  changes  that  take  place  within  the  political 
events  of  the  world?  (Consider  the  past,  present, 
and  the  future . ) 

3.  Using  the  French  Revolution  as  a  reference  point, 
comment  on  the  following  two  generalizations.  Your 
comments  should: 

(a)  show  that  you  have  an  understanding  of  the  events 
that  occurred  during  the  French  Revolution 

(b)  reflect  your  opinion 

Revolutionary  leaders  who  stimulate  mass  or  mob 
action  frequently  create,  and  sometimes  become 
victims  of,  forces  they  cannot  control. 

People  tend  to  place  unrealistic  faith  in  the 
power  of  written  documents  to  be  sel f- enforcing . 

Are  these  generalizations  true  or  false  in  our 

present  society?  (Give  examples  and  explain.) 


4. 


Read  the  following  paragraph  and  do  the  accompanying 
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activities : 


(a)  Make  a  short  list  of  both  positive  and  negative 
effects  of  nationalism. 

(b)  In  your  opinion,  has  the  growth  of  nations  helped 
to  enhance  the  dignity  of  man  or_  has  it  detracted 
from  man's  dignity?  Answer  this  question 
completely . 

"Nationalism  is  a  modern  phenomenon  and,  in  its 
origins,  a  peculiarly  western  one.  It  developed 
in  Europe  not  much  before  1800;  during  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  first  time  that  people  conceived 
of  a  'nation'  in  the  modern  sense,  as  opposed  to 
the  older  sense  that  meant  little  more  than  a 
geographical  or  linguistic  grouping.  In  the 
wake  of  Napoleon's  conquests,  the  idea  of 
nationalism  became  a  potent  force  throughout 
Europe.  The  imperial  title  assumed  by  Napoleon 
nicely  expresses  the  change  in  conception:  he 
called  himself  not  'Emperor  of  France'  (as  his 
predecessors  had  been  'Kings  of  France')  but 
'Emperor  of  the  French'.  In  other  words, 
political  sovereignty  was  no  longer  to  be  rooted 
as  a  static,  inheritable  property,  a  dynastic 
territory,  but  was  to  spring  from  a  dynamic 
organization  of  the  people  that  constituted 
the  nation." 


5.  Many  actions  produce  the  opposite  of  what  was  planned. 

An  example  .  .  . 

is  the  French  Revolution.  By  1815,  when  it  was 
said  to  have  completed  itself,  the  result  was 
quite  different  from  what  was  planned.  "Instead 
of  a  rational,  well -organi zed r  international  order, 
governed  by  sage  assemblies,  people  were  in  the 
grip  of  acute  nationalism  -  irrational  and  divisive 
passions  which  the  Revolution  was  against." 
Announced  goals  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
achieved  instead  reaction  and  military 
conscription  throughout  Europe. 
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Are  planned  changes  (including  revolutions)  doomed  to 
a  difference  in  intentions  and  end  products?  Is  the 
outcome  of  any  change  always  unknown  or  can  people 
who  plan  and  initiate  change  have  some  idea  where 
their  plans  or  actions  will  take  them?  (Give  reasons 


for  your 

answers . ) 

Sources 


1.  Question 

1:  James,  Leonard  F.  Rivalry,  Reason  and 

Revolution.  Pergamon  Press  Inc.,  Toronto 
1973,  p.  79. 

2.  Question  4:  (Source  of  reading)  Berger,  Brigitte 

Societies  in  Change.  Basic  Books,  Inc., 
Publishers .  New  York,  1971,  p.  231. 

3.  Question  5:  (Source  of  reading)  Green,  Arnold  W. 

Sociology.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Toronto ,  19  72  ,  p .  5  . 
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ACTIVITY  #8:  OBJECTIVE -TYPE  QUESTIONS 


A.  INTENTION 

To  examine  students  on  various  ideas  included  in  a  study 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  recall  facts  about  the  French 
Revolution. 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  apply  a  method  for  answering 
multiple  choice  questions  correctly. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  You  may  wish  to  augment  essay  exam  questions  with  more 
objective-type  questions.  Some  suggestions  follow. 

These  questions  are  taken  from  The  Shaping  of  Western 
Society:  A  Book  of  Readings  for  Inductive  Teaching,  prepared 
by  the  Curriculum  Development  Centre,  Project  Social  Studies, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  The  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools  (material  is  available  in  the  public  domain). 

2.  Prior  to  distributing  the  questions,  instruct  students 

on  how  multiple  choice  tests  are  constructed  and  how  each  choice 
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in  a  question  must  be  analyzed  in  order  to  make  the  correct 
selection.  Discuss  any  misconceptions  about  such  tests. 

3.  After  the  tests,  review  the  skills  learned.  Discuss  with 
the  class  any  successes  they  experienced. 
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1.  What  is  the  major  difference  between  Locke  and  Rousseau? 

(a)  Locke  believed  natural  law  ruled  the  universe 
and  Rousseau  thought  it  was  ruled  by  divine  law. 

(b)  Locke  did  not  have  as  much  faith  in  mankind  as 
Rousseau  did. 

(c)  Locke  thought  the  social  contract  could  be  broken 
and  Rousseau  did  not. 

(d)  Locke  wrote  before  the  French  Revolution  and 
Rousseau  wrote  afterwards. 

2.  All  of  the  following  conditions  established  the 

revolutionary  climate  in  France  EXCEPT: 

(a)  The  growth  of  a  strong  legislature  which  repeatedly 
challenged  the  king’s  authority. 

(b)  A  discontented  bourgeoisie  which  was  denied  the 
rewards  of  status  and  power  they  felt  they 
deserved. 

(c)  The  acceptance  of  theory  which  proclaimed  the 
necessity  for  eliminating  central  control  of 
the  economy. 

(d)  The  ideas  of  the  scientific  revolution  which 
provided  an  analytic  tool  for  perfecting  society. 

3.  Judging  from  the  leadership  patterns  of  the  French 

Revolution,  an  historian  could  conclude  that: 

(a)  The  French  Revolution  established  universal 

i 

suffrage  in  France. 
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(b)  The  French  Revolution  abolished  the  practice  of 
awarding  positions  of  leadership  and  status  on 
the  basis  of  heredity. 

(c)  The  French  Revolution  abolished  centralized 
government . 

(d)  The  French  Revolution  abolished  the  practice 
whereby  the  most  important  political  decisions 
were  made  by  a  small  elite. 


Questions  4  through  6  refer  to  the  statements  below. 

I.  "Government  is  directed  by  the  public  consensus, 
the  general  will  being  the  foundation  of 
government . " 


II.  "The  law  of  nature  rules  man,  so  the  power  of 
government  is  limited  to  conformity  with  the 
law  of  nature . " 


III.  "Men  obey  the  government  but  do  not  direct  it 
as  royal  government  if  founded  on  divine  law." 

IV.  "When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 

necessary  for  people  to  dissolve  these  political 
bonds  .  .  ." 


4. 


5. 


Which 
direct 
a)  I 
Which 
Louis 


of  the  political 
ly  influenced  by 
b)  II 

of  the  statement 
XVI? 


s 


statements  above  has  been  most 
the  scientific  revolution? 
c)  III  d)  IV 

above  would  have  been  made  by 


a)  I 


b)  II 


c)  III 


d)  IV 
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6.  Which  of  the  statements  above  would  have  been  made 
by  Robespierre? 

a)  I  b)  II  c)  III  d)  IV 

7.  All  of  the  following  questions  should  be  asked  in 
beginning  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution  EXCEPT: 

(a)  Were  there  any  economic  problems  faced  by  France 
before  the  revolution? 

(b)  How  did  Napoleon  get  into  power? 

(c)  What  were  the  personality  characteristics  of 
Louis  XVI? 

(d)  What  grievances  were  expressed  by  the  bourgeoisie 
prior  to  the  revolution? 
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ACTIVITY  #9:  PROVE  AND  DISPROVE  WHAT  HAPPENED 
DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

A.  INTENTION 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  allow  the  class 
opportunities  to  find  evidence  in  past  readings  to  prove  or  to 
disprove  statements  about  the  French  Revolution.  The  activity 
also  attempts  to  provide  a  summary  for  the  study  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  prove  or  disprove  generalizations 
on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  information  gained  during  the  case 
study. 

2.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  generalizations  about 
the  nature  of  change  in  French  society  by  relating  causes  of 
change  and  the  effects  of  change  as  gathered  or  studied  during 
this  case  study. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Split  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five  students. 

2.  Show  statements  1-7  (on  page  201)  on  an  overhead  projector. 

3.  Allow  the  students  to  use  any  of  their  readings  or  primary 
resources  in  order  to  justify  (prove  or  disprove)  the  statements. 
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4.  The  students  should  write  a  support  or  a  non-support  statement 
for  each  of  the  generalizations.  Each  group  should  hand  in  one  copy 
of  their  justifications  (support  or  non-support  statements)  to  the 
teacher. 

5.  As  a  final  item,  have  the  students  make  one  new  hypothesis 
about  the  significance  of  the  French  Revolution  in  history.  (This 
hypothesis  might  be  in  terms  of  a  generalization.)  This  work  should 
also  be  collected  for  possible  grading. 

6.  These  seven  items  are  taken  from  the  PROJECT  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
MATERIAL  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  noted  earlier.  This 
material  is  available  in  the  public  domain. 
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1.  THE  REVOLUTION  WAS,  IN  PART,  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  CREATE  WITH 
LAWS  A  SOCIAL  ORDER  IN  WHICH  MEN  MIGHT  REALIZE  THEIR 
FULL  POTENTIAL. 

2.  FROM  THE  RENAISSANCE  .  .  .  CAME  A  NEW  OPTIMISM  -  THE 
BELIEF  THAT  MAN  COULD  BE  PERFECTED  BY  PERFECTING  HIS 
SOCIETY. 

3.  THE  OLD  REGIME  HAD  ESTABLISHED  A  COMPLICATED  SET  OF 
COMMERCIAL  LAWS  WHICH  HAD  BURDENED  THE  ECONOMY. 

4.  THE  ECONOMIC  REVOLUTION  GAVE  RISE  TO  NEW  SOCIAL  CLASSES. 

5.  A  LOYALTY  TO  THE  STATE  BEGAN  TO  SUPPLANT  OLD  LOYALTIES, 
THE  NATION  CAME  TO  COMMAND  THE  INTENSE  PATRIOTISM 

OF  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

6.  LOUIS  XIV  COMPLETED  THE  CENTRALIZATION  OF  POWER  IN 
FRANCE,  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  NAPOLEON  .  .  . 
EXTENDED  AND  ENLARGED  THE  POWER  OF  THE  .  .  .  STATE  .  .  . 

7.  THE  MEN  WHO  MADE  BETTER  USE  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  SHOULD  BE 

GIVEN  MORE  PRIVILEGED  TREATMENT  BY  SOCIETY  AND  .  .  . 


MORE  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  RUNNING  OF  SOCIETY  .  . 
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ACTIVITY  #10:  REVISING  OUR  MODEL  FOR  EXAMINING 

SOCIAL  CHANGE:  FINAL  REVISION 


A.  INTENTION 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  student-built  model  for  examining  social  change. 
After  applying  and  revising  the  model  in  three  specific  case 
studies,  it  is  hoped  that  students  will  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  critical  criteria  might  be  important  to 
consider  when  analyzing  social  change,  and  when  evaluating  the 
possible  implications  of  future  change. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  complexity 
of  examining  change. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  identify  the  categories 
discussed  in  the  readings  and  compare  these  changes  and 
categories  with  their  model. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  classify  and  categorize 
changes  during  the  French  Revolution  under  the  sorts  of 
criteria  that  they  have  established  in  their  models. 
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C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  answer  the  questions  contained  in 
their  model  regarding  the  activities  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Written  answers  are  suggested  as  an  aid  to  reviewing  the  French 
Revolution . 

2.  Have  the  class  do  final  editing  and  question  analysis,  and 
include  or  remove  any  questions  as  needed. 

3.  Produce  a  final  copy  of  the  model  and  distribute  it 
to  each  member  of  the  class.  It  is  believed  that  students 
will  be  very  pleased  with  the  model  that  they  have  developed 
as  a  class. 
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PART  C 


Conclusion 
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ACTIVITY  #1:  WHAT  HAS  POSTERITY  EVER  DONE  FOR  ME? 

A.  INTENTION 

This  reading  and  the  activities  that  follow  involve 
students  in  opportunities  of  considering  and  stating  their 
feelings  about  change  and  the  future.  The  activities  in 
particular  offer  the  opportunity  for  students  to  consider 
their  own  responsibility  for  change  and  the  future. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  apply  an  understanding 
of  alternative  value  positions  regarding  the 
relationship  between  social  change  and  human  dignity 
as  it  pertains  to  the  future  and  to  the  questions, 
"Should  man  survive?"  and  "What  are  my 
responsibilities?" 

(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  explore  and  state  their 
feelings  about: 

(i)  their  responsibilities, 

(ii)  their  beliefs  in  science  as  a  problem-solver, 

(iii)  their  concerns  for  the  future. 

2.  Skill 

(a)  Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  solutions  to 
the  issue  and  justify  proposed  solutions  according 
to  different  human  values. 
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(b)  Students  should  be  able  to  compose  an  essay  that 
explores  a  topic  of  their  choice  concerning  the 
future . 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 
Procedure 

1.  The  short  article  by  Robert  L.  Heilbroner  which  follows 
offers  an  unusual  sort  of  choice  to  its  readers:  Should  man 
survive? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  mankind  should  choose  not  to 
survive?  The  questions  that  Heilbroner  raises  are  particularly 
searching  and  are,  probably,  not  too  often  considered.  Should 
everyone  consent  to  "give  all  their  efforts"  to  ensure  that  man 
hangs  around  this  earth  for  several  thousand  more  years?  Is 
hanging  around  worth  the  price  we  have  to  pay?  Do  I  care  more 
about  me  than  I  do  about  those  not  yet  born? 

Questions  like  these  tend  to  "cut  to  the  quick"  and,  if 
attended  to  seriously,  can  reveal  personal  glimpses.  These 
questions  also  highlight  the  "concern  for  this  world"  themes 
fostered  or  questioned  during  the  study  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation. 

2.  The  article  is  short  and,  for  most  students,  not  too 
difficult  reading.  Students  might  do  the  assignment  for 
homework.  If  so,  the  other  activities  (clarification 
questionnaire  and  essay)  should,  probably,  also  be  completed 
at  home.  The  clarification  questionnaire  can  serve  as  a 
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discussion  starter  and  focus.  Students  will  probably  also 
highlight  some  of  their  essay  thoughts  in  an  oral  discussion. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  essays  not  be  used  as  an  in-class 
activity  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  economy  of  time, 

(b)  the  answers  might  be  too  personal. 

3.  The  directions  to  the  clarification  questionnaire  suggest 

that  students  can  choose  to  agree  or  to  disagree  with  one  of 

/ 

the  statements  or  can  choose  to  write  "who  cares"  in  one  of 
the  blanks.  While  these  responses  themselves  can  be  revealing, 
you  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  students  why  they  did  not  answer. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  care  not  to  push  students  into  making 
remarks  that  they  would  prefer  to  avoid. 
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WHAT  HAS  POSTERITY  EVER  DONE  FOR  ME? 

WILL  MANKIND  survive?  Who  knows? 

The  question  I  want  to  put  is  more  searching:  Who 
Cares?  It  is  clear  that  most  of  us  today  do  not  care  - 
or  at  least  do  not  care  enough.  How  many  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  some  minor  convenience  -  say,  the  use 
of  aerosols  -  in  the  hope  that  this  might  extend  the  life 
of  man  on  earth  by  a  hundred  years?  Suppose  we  also  knew 
with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  that  humankind  could  not 
survive  a  thousand  years  unless  we  gave  up  our  wasteful 
diet  of  meat,  abandoned  all  pleasure  driving,  cut  back  on 
every  use  of  energy  that  was  not  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  bare  minimum.  Would  we  care  enough  for  posterity  to 
pay  the  price  of  its  survival? 

I  doubt  it.  A  thousand  years  is  unimaginably  distant. 
Even  a  century  far  exceeds  our  powers  of  empathetic 
imagination.  By  the  year  2075,  I  shall  probably  have  been 
dead  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  My  children  will  also 
likely  be  dead,  and  my  grandchildren,  if  I  have  any,  will  be 
in  their  dotage.  What  does  it  matter  to  me,  then,  what 
life  will  be  like  in  2075,  much  less  3075?  Why  should  I 
lift  a  finger  to  affect  events  that  will  have  no  more  meaning 
for  me  seventy-five  years  after  my  death  than  those  that 
happened  seventy-five  years  before  I  was  born? 
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There  is  no  rational  answer  to  that  terrible  question. 

No  argument  based  on  reason  will  lead  me  to  care  for  posterity 
or  to  lift  a  finger  in  its  behalf.  Indeed,  by  every  rational 
consideration,  precisely  the  opposite  answer  is  thrust  upon 
us  with  irresistible  force.  As  a  distinguished  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  University  of  London  has 
written  in  the  current  winter  issue  of  "Business  and  Society 
Review" : 


Suppose  that,  as  a  result  of  us 
world’s  resources,  human  life  d 
end.  So  what?  What  is  so  desi 
indefinite  continuation  of  the 
religious  convictions  apart?  I 
that  nearly  everybody  who  is  al 
earth  would  be  reluctant  to  die 
everybody  has  an  instinctive  fe 
But  one  must  not  confuse  this  w 
that,  in  any  meaningful  sense, 
are  yet  unborn  can  be  said  to  b 
if  they  are  born  than  if  they  a 
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According  to  what  the  scientists  now  think,  the 
sun  is  gradually  expanding  and  12  billion  years 
from  now  the  earth  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
sun.  This  means  that  our  airplane  has  time  to 
go  round  three  more  times.  Do  we  want  man  to 
be  on  it  for  all  three  times  around  the  world? 
Are  we  interested  in  man  being  on  for  another 
eight  miles?  Are  we  interested  in  man  being  on 
for  another  six  feet?  Or  are  we  only  interested 
in  man  for  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter  -  our  life 
times? 


That  led  me  to  think:  Do  I  care  what 
a  thousand  years  from  now?  ...  Do  I 
man  gets  off  the  airplane?  I  think  I 
(have  come)  to  the  conclusion  that  I 


whether  man  is  on  the  airplane  for 
feet,  or  if  man  is  on  the  airplane 
times  around  the  world. 


happens 
care  when 
basically 
don't  care 
another  eight 
another  three 


Is  this  an  outrageous  position?  I  must  confess  it 
outrages  me.  But  this  is  not  because  the  economists' 
arguments  are  "wrong"  -  indeed,  within  their  rational 
framework  they  are  indisputably  right.  It  is  because  their 
position  reveals  the  limitations  -  worse,  the  suicidal 
dangers  of  what  we  call  'rational  argument'  when  we  confront 
questions  that  can  only  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  an 
entirely  different  faculty  from  that  of  cool  reason.  More 
than  that,  I  suspect  that  if  there  is  cause  to  fear  for  man's 
survival  it  is  because  the  calculus  of  logic  and  reason  will 
be  applied  to  problems  where  they  have  as  little  validity, 
even  as  little  bearing,  as  the  calculus  of  feeling  of 
sentiment  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  Euclidean 


geometry . 
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If  reason  cannot  give  us  a  compelling  argument  to 
care  for  posterity  -  and  to  care  desperately  and  totally  - 
what  can?  For  an  answer,  I  turn  to  another  distinguished 
economist  whose  fame  originated  in  his  profound  examination 
of  moral  conduct.  In  1759,  Adam  Smith  published  "The  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments",  in  which  he  posed  a  question  very  much 
like  ours,  but  to  which  he  gave  an  answer  very  different 
from  that  of  his  latter-day  descendants. 

Suppose,  asked  Smith,  that  "a  man  of  humanity"  in 
Europe  were  to  learn  of  a  fearful  earthquake  in  China  -  an 
earthquake  that  swallowed  up  its  millions  of  inhabitants. 

How  would  that  man  react?  He  would,  Smith  mused,  "make 
many  melancholy  reflections  upon  the  precariousness  of 
human  life,  and  the  vanity  of  all  the  labours  of  man  which 
could  thus  be  annihilated  in  a  moment.  He  would,  too, 
perhaps,  if  he  was  a  man  of  speculation,  enter  into  many 
reasonings  concerning  the  effects  which  this  disaster  might 
produce  upon  the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  the  trade  and 
business  of  the  world  in  general".  Yet,  when  this  fine 
philosophizing  was  over,  would  our  "man  of  humanity"  care 
much  about  the  catastrophe  in  distant  China?  He  would  not. 
As  Smith  tells  us,  he  would  "pursue  his  business  or  his 
pleasure,  take  his  repose  or  his  diversion,  with  the  same 
ease  and  tranquility  as  if  nothing  had  happened". 
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But  now  suppose,  Smith  says,  that  our  man  were  told 
he  was  to  lose  his  little  finger  on  the  morrow.  A  very 
different  reaction  would  attend  the  contemplation  of  this 
"frivolous  disaster".  Our  man  of  humanity  ,:ould  be  reduced 
to  a  tormented  state,  tossing  all  night  with  fear  and  dread  - 
whereas  "provided  he  never  saw  them,  he  will  snore  with 
the  most  profound  security  over  the  ruin  of  a  hundred 
million  of  his  brethren". 

Next,  Smith  puts  the  critical  question:  Since  the 
hurt  to  his  finger  bulks  so  large  and  the  catastrophe  in 
China  so  small,  does  this  mean  that  a  man  of  humanity, 
given  the  choice,  would  prefer  the  extinction  of  a  hundred 
million  Chinese  in  order  to  save  his  little  finger?  Smith 
is  unequivocal  in  his  answer.  "Human  nature  startles  at 
the  thought",  he  cries,  "and  the  world  in  its  greatest 
depravity  and  corruption  never  produced  such  a  villain  as 
would  be  capable  of  entertaining  it". 

But  what  stays  our  hand?  Since  we  are  all  such 
creatures  of  self-interest  (and  is  not  Smith  the  very  patron 
saint  of  the  motive  of  self-interest?),  what  moves  us  to  give 
precedence  to  the  rights  of  humanity  over  those  of  our  own 
immediate  well-being?  The  answer,  says  Smith,  is  the 
presence  within  us  all  of  a  "man  within  the  beast",  an  inner 
creature  of  conscience  whose  insistent  voice  brooks  no 
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disobedience.  It  is  the  love  of  what  is  honourable  and 
noble,  of  the  grandeur  and  dignity,  and  superiority  of 
our  own  characters 

It  does  not  matter  whether  Smith's  eighteenth-century 
view  of  human  nature  in  general  or  morality  in  particular 
appeals  to  the  modern  temper.  What  matters  is  that  he  has 
put  the  question  that  tests  us  to  the  quick.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  appraise  matters  of  life  and  death  by  the 
principles  of  rational  self-interest  and  quite  another  to 
take  responsibility  for  our  choice.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
distinguished  professor  from  the  University  of  London 
personally  consigning  humanity  to  oblivion  with  the  same 
equanimity  with  which  he  writes  off  its  demise.  I  am  certain 
that  if  the  distinguished  younger  economist  from  M.I.T.  were 
made  responsible  for  determining  the  precise  length  of  stay 
of  humanity  on  the  SST,  he  would  agonize  over  the  problem 
and  end  up  by  exacting  every  last  possible  inch  for 
mankind's  journey. 

Of  course,  there  are  moral  dilemmas  to  be  faced  even 
if  one  takes  one's  stand  on  the  "survi valis t"  principle. 
Mankind  cannot  expect  to  continue  on  earth  indefinitely  if 
we  do  not  curb  population  growth,  thereby  consigning  billions 
or  tens  of  billions  to  the  oblivion  of  nonbirth.  jYet  in 
this  case,  we  sacrifice  some  portion  of  life-to-come  in 
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order  that  life  itself  may  be  preserved.  This  essential 
commitment  to  life's  continuance  gives  us  the  moral  authority 
to  take  measures,  perhaps  very  harsh  measures,  whose 
justification  cannot  be  found  in  the  unbearable  anguish  we 
feel  if  we  imagine  ourselves  as  the  executioners  of  mankind. 

This  anguish  may  well  be  those  "religious  convictions", 
to  use  the  phrase  our  London  economist  so  casually  tosses 
away.  Perhaps  to  our  secular  cast  of  mind,  the  anguish  can 
be  more  easily  accepted  as  the  furious  power  of  the  biogenetic 
force  we  see  expressed  in  every  living  organism.  Whatever 
its  source,  when  we  ask  if  mankind  "should"  survive,  it  is 
only  here  that  we  can  find  a  rationale  that  gives  us  the 
affirmation  we  seek. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  will  discover  a  religious 
affirmation  naturally  welling  up  within  us  as  we  careen 
toward  Armageddon.  We  know  very  little  about  how  to  convince 
men  by  recourse  to  reason  and  nothing  about  how  to  convert 
them  to  religion.  A  hundred  faiths  contend  for  believers 
today,  a  few  perhaps  capable  of  generating  that  sense  of 
caring  for  human  salvation  on  earth.  But,  in  truth,  we  do 
not  know  if  "religion"  will  win  out.  An  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifices  required  to  perpetuate  life 
may  well  tempt  us  to  opt  for  "rationality"  -  to  enjoy  life 
while  it  is  still  to  be  enjoyed  on  relatively  easy  terms,  to 
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write  mankind  a  shorter  ticket  on  the  SST  so  that  some  of 
us  may  enjoy  the  next  millimeter  of  the  trip  in  first-class 
seats . 

Yet  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  end  a  survivalist  ethic 
will  come  to  the  fore  -  not  from  the  reading  of  a  few  books 
or  the  passing  twinge  of  a  pious  lecture,  but  from  an 
experience  that  will  bring  home  to  us,  as  Adam  Smith  brought 
home  to  his  "man  of  humanity",  the  personal  responsibility 
that  defies  all  the  homicidal  promotings  of  reasonable 
calculation.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  coming  generations, 
in  their  encounters  with  famine,  war  and  the  threatened 
life-carrying  capacity  of  the  globe,  may  be  given  just  such 

an  experience.  It  is  a  glimpse  into  the  void  of  a  universe, 
without  man.  I  must  rest  my  ultimate  faith  on  the  discovery 
of  these  future  generations,  as  the  ax  of  the  executioner 
passes  into  their  hands,  of  the  transcendent  importance  of 
posterity  for  them. 


Heilbroner,  Robert  L.  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Human  Prospect. 
W.M.  Norton  §  Company,  Inc .  ,  New  York ,  1975  ,  pp.  169-176 . 
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CLARIFICATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Take  a  stand  on  the  following  statements. 

If  you  agree  with  a  statement,  write  "agree". 
If  you  disagree  with  a  statement,  write 
"disagree".  As  you  are  thinking  about  your 
response,  weigh  the  statements  as  they  stand. 
You  are  allowed  to  avoid  an  answer  to  one  of 
the  statements.  You  may  also  write  "who 
cares"  in  one  blank.  Your  answers  will  be 
discussed  later. 

1)  People  should  not  be  concerned  about 
the  future.  Science  will  solve  man's 
problems . 

2)  The  use  of  the  private  auto  should  be 
outlawed  now. 

3)  I  would  be  willing  to  not  drive  if 
evidence  were  conclusive  that  the  use 
of  automobiles  is  a  threat  to  man's 
survival . 

4)  I  would  be  willing  to  give  up  eating 
meat  and  "junk"  foods. 

5)  The  Federal  Government  should  have  the 
power  to  control  the  diet  of  its 
citizens . 

6)  Each  person  should  have  the  right  to 
decide  how  to  expend  the  world's 
resource  s . 

7)  Personally,  I  do  not  care  what  happens 
in  the  year  2150. 

8)  It  is  worth  going  without  many  of  our 
pleasures  now  so  that  mankind  can 
survive  longer  into  the  future. 

9)  I,  personally,  do  not  want  to  think 
about  the  future.  It  is  too  "spooky". 

10)  I  would  rather  100  people  I  do  not 
know  die  in  automobile  accidents 
tomorrow  than  lose  the  thumb  from  my 
writing  hand  today. 

11)  I  am,  at  least  in  part,  responsible  for 
the  lives  of  humans  not  yet  born. 
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ESSAY 

Directions:  Choose  at  least  one  of  the  following  topics 

and  write  a  complete  essay  that  supports  the 
position  of  that  topic.  Your  essay  should 
be  approximately  two  pages  in  length. 

TOPICS 

1.  Mankind  should  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  survival  of  the  species  (man) . 

2.  Science  will  solve  the  problems  of  the  future. 

3.  People  should  not  be  concerned  about  what  happens  to 
this  world. 

4.  Each  person  is  responsible  for  the  survival  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  more  important  to  be  happy  than  to  care  about 
the  future. 


5. 
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ACTIVITY  #2:  EVALUATING  INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE 

INTENTION 

It  is  important  in  order  to  understand  the  future,  to 
consider  change,  perspective,  and  institutions  in  present 
society.  Understanding  these  concepts  involves  dealing  with 
and  considering  the  value  issues  and  questions  involved  in 
the  implementation  of  change. 

The  value  issues  listed  below  should  be  considered  as 
the  student  formulates  methods  of  change  for  a  particular 
institution.  The  student  should  analyze  at  least  one  issue 
involving  social  change  within  established  institutions  and 
judge  as  to  how  these  changes  will  affect  the  human  condition. 
OBJECTIVES 
1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  analyze  one  of  the  following 
issues  and  reach  a  personal  conclusion. 

(a)  Should  the  lessons  of  history  be  used  to  reject 

or  create  change?  ^ 

(b)  Should  authoritarian  means  ever  be  used  to  create 
changes  that  disrupt  the  lives  of  individuals? 

(c)  Should  evolutionary  change  be  regarded  as  more 
desirable  than  revolutionary  change? 
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2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  use  information  obtained  in 
the  three  case  studies  to  help  determine  means  and  possible 
outcomes  of  change. 

3.  Skill 

Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  generalizations 
about  the  nature  of  change  in  the  institutions  and  hypothesize 
as  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  change. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 
Procedure 

1.  The  following  activity  is  intended  to  culminate  the  study 
in  this  unit.  By  this  time,  students  should  be  able  to 
consider  some  of  the  questions  that  remain  tentative  when  one 
considers  change.  Students  should  also  have  a  better  idea  that 
changes  have  implications,  sometimes  implications  that  are  not 
yet  envisioned. 

2.  Give  students  the  assignment  sheet  (page  223).  Since 
this  assignment  is  mostly  "headwork"  and  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  sorting  things  out  by  the  student,  the  greatest  value  in 
the  assignment  will  be  the  fruitful  sorts  of  discussions  that 
can  take  place  between  student/student,  student/teacher  and 
student/ parent . 

The  assignment,  in  effect,  calls  for  the  student  to 
recreate  the  world  -  at  least  a  small  portion  of  it.  If  two 
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students  choose  to  deal  with  the  same  institution,  there  is 
value  in  working  as  a  team. 

3.  Try  to  aid  the  students'  searches  as  much  as  possible. 
Students  should  be  directed  to  people-sources  outside  of  the 
classroom  if  these  sources  exist. 

4.  Collect,  read  and  evaluate  the  students'  papers.  While 
reading  this  set  of  papers,  you  will  probably  face  the  most 
rigorous  evaluating  task  of  any  activity  in  the  unit.  The 
evaluation  calls  for  logic,  reasonableness,  and  assessment 

of  whether  students  considered  all  the  things  that  needed  to 
be  considered. 

5.  After  reading  and  evaluating,  choose  some  of  these  ideas 
to  be  presented  to  the  class  so  that  the  class  might  "forum". 
Lively  discussion  is  likely  on  many  of  the  topics. 

6.  Institutions  (the  term  is  defined  broadly  here)  that 
students  might  consider  include  the  following: 

(a)  Schools  (including  universities) 

(b)  Families  (and/or  marriage) 

(c)  Housing 

(d)  Government  (many  departments  including  Taxation) 

(e)  Church  and/or  Religion 

(f)  Music  or  Art 

(g)  Cities  (including  transportation) 

(h)  Police 
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(i)  Media  (television,  radio,  newspapers,  etc.) 

(j)  Business  (various  types) 

(k)  Economic  Systems  (including  money) 

(l)  Public  Utilities  and  Services 

(m)  Hospitals  and/or  Doctors 

(n)  Mental  Institutions 

(o)  Sports  (and/or  other  entertainment) 

(This  list  is  not  all-inclusive.  You  might  want  to  add 
other  institutions.) 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET 

Directions:  You  are  a  social  planner.  Your  job  is  to  . 

change  an  institution  so  that  it  becomes  a  • 
better  institution.  (You  must  decide  the 
meaning  of  the  term  better . )  Choose  one 
institution  within  present  society  that  you 
believe  needs  to  be  changed.  After  you  have 
chosen  this  institution,  do  the  following 
th  ings : 

1.  List  the  changes  that  should  be  made. 

2.  Justify  the  need  for  these  changes. 

3.  Write,  briefly,  about  the  tradition  of  the  institution. 

(a)  What  different  perspectives  exist  now  within  or 
about  the  institution? 

(b)  What  circumstances  would  change  the  perspectives 
that  people  hold  about  the  institution? 

(c)  Does  any  group  within  the  institution  support 
change  now? 

(d)  Have  these  institutions  been  changed  in  the  past? 
If  so,  were  these  changes  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse? 

4.  Predict  the  possible  consequences  of  the  change. 

Would  any  people  be  harmed  by  the  change? 

Who  would  benefit  from  the  change? 


(a) 

(b) 
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5.  Even  if  people  reject  change,  should  any  means  be  used 
to  force  change? 

Answer  this  question:  Should  authority  be  used  for 
implementing  change? 

6.  How  quickly  should  change  be  made? 

7.  List  ways  that  other  societal  institutions  will 
influence  the  rate  of  change. 

(a)  Will  forces  generally  resist  this  change? 

(b)  Will  forces  generally  work  to  change?  (If  so, 
what  forces?) 

8.  Is  this  change  inevitable? 

9.  Design  a  perception  check  or  a  questionnaire  that 
will  discover  other  people's  feelings  about  the 
desirability  of  the  changes  that  you  propose. 
Administer  this  perception  check  to  at  least  three 
people.  Analyze  and  state  the  results. 
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ACTIVITY  #3:  THE  MAIN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE 


A.  INTENTION 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  have  students  clarify 
their  attitudes  and  values  about  change.  This  activity  should 
also  serve  to  wrap  up  the  unit. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Value 

Students  should  be  able  to  state  their  values  as  they 
pertain  to  change  and  examples  of  change,  as  given  in  the 
clarification  questionnaire.  They  should  compare  these  values 
to  those  of  other  students,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
differences  of  opinion  and  values. 

2 .  Knowledge 

Students  should  be  able  to  apply  information  gained  in 
the  case  studies  to  the  formulation  and  support  of  their  values. 

C.  NOTES  TO  TEACHER 

1.  Give  students  copies  of  the  following  clarification 

questionnaire.  Have  them  read  the  directions  and  complete 
the  questionnaire. 

2.  Answers  to  the  clarification  questionnaire  can  be 

discussed  as  a  class  or  in  groups,  or  they  can  be  left  for 
students  to  deal  with  individually. 
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CLARIFICATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions:  Take  a  stand  on  the  following  statements.  If 

you  agree  with  a  statement,  write  "agree”. 

If  you  disagree  with  a  statement,  write 
"disagree".  As  you  are  thinking  about  your 
response,  weigh  the  following  statements  as 
they  stand.  Try  not  to  get  "hung-up"  with 
conditional  responses.  If  this  is  impossible, 
and  in  some  cases  it  may  be,  note  the 
condition.  These  notes  will  be  helpful  in 
later  discussion. 

1.  Important  leaders  are  the  primary 
catalysts  for  change. 

2,  We  are  living  in  times  of  massive 
revolutions  in  all  areas  of  life. 

_  3.  Generally  speaking,  the  changes  that  have 

taken  place  in  history  have  been  positive. 

_  4.  Science  has  improved  man’s  life. 


5.  The  ideas  formed  in  the  Renaissance  are 
no  longer  present  in  our  society. 

6.  Without  the  French  Revolution,  there 
would  be  no  Canada. 

7.  Weber's  thesis  about  the  Protestant  ethic 
is  generally  true;  without  John  Calvin, 
men  would  still  be  on  horseback. 

8.  We  have  enough  knowledge  in  our  present- 
day  society  to  be  able  to  understand  how 
changes  will  affect  our  future. 

9.  We  are  on  a  collision  course;  if  things 
do  not  stop  changing  we  will  soon  have 
no  control  over  our  future. 

10.  We  should  use  the  lessons  of  history  to 
plan  changes  in  our  society. 

11.  The  phrase  "history  repeats  itself"  is 
simply  no  longer  true  -  if  it  ever  was 
true . 
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12.  A  group  of  leaders  and  intellectuals 
should  meet  together  in  order  to  decide 
what  changes  should  be  sought  at  all  costs. 

13.  Once  it  is  decided  what  changes  should  be 
made,  these  changes  should  be  sought  at 
all  costs. 

14.  Revolution  should  always  be  regarded  as 
less  desirable  than  evolution. 

15.  Every  member  of  society  should  be 
considered  before  change  is  made. 

16 J  We  should  encourage  change  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  human  condition. 
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PART  D 


Appendix 
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GAMING  ACTIVITIES 


Rationale 

The  main  purpose  of  this  collection  of  gaming  activities  is  to 
introduce  variety  into  teaching  strategies.  All  students,  especially 
junior  high  school  students,  need  a  planned  variety  of  learning 
experiences . 

Students  are  energetic.  They  are  active  in  expressing  themselves 
in  the  classroom  and  they  are  quick  to  show  their  boredom.  Teaching 
strategies  should  be  structured  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  students. 
Good  teaching  strategies  give  students  chances  to  release  energy 
in  ways  that  are  least  destructive  to  class  activities.  Teaching 
strategies  should  have  logical  and  defined  energy  releases. 

These  games  are  quite  simple  to  set  up.  They  have  their  own 
control  devices.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  ask  a  team  to  be 
quiet.  If  a  team  is  disruptive,  it  simply  loses  points.  Nothing 
need  be  said.  Generally,  a  game  penalty  restores  order  to  a  team 
or  a  group. 

These  games  are  easily  adaptable.  The  same  game  form  can  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  class.  Different  subject 
matter  can  be  used  with  the  same  game  form.  Timing,  penalties,  and 
rewards  can  be  improvised  by  the  teacher  or  the  students  to  fit 
each  situation. 

These  games  allow  all  students  opportunities  for  success. 

"Poorer”  students  often  communicate  better  on  a  verbal  level  than 


on  a  written  level.  Games  often  give  these  students  the  chance  to 
achieve  great  success.  Often,  although  they  cannot  read  well,  if 
’'poorer"  students  hear  something,  they  can  remember  it.  Games  give 
these  kinds  of  students  the  opportunity  to  achieve  on  the  same  level 
as  classmates  who  may  read  better.  Most  teaching  strategies  do  not 
allow  this  sort  of  equal  opportunity  for  success. 

Select  from  the  following  games.  Modify  them  to  suit  your 
particular  students  and  the  topic  they  are  studying. 
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NAME  THE  CITIES 


I.  A 

2-  _  _  L 

3.  B 

4.  E_ 

5.  R 

6.  T 

7.  A 

8.  I 

9.  S 

10.  A 

II.  P. 

12.  R 

13.  A 

14.  I 

15.  R 

16.  I 

17.  E 

18.  P. 

19.  R 

20.  _ 0 

21.  _ v 

22.  P. 

23.  N 

24.  c. 

25.  E 
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CITY  LOCATION 

Idea:  Geographic  city  location  can  be  learned  easily  through 

gaming  activity. 

Materials:  Duplicated  blank  maps  -  one  per  each  city  in  quiz. 

Construction  paper  -  one  sheet  per  each  city  in  quiz  (for 
use  as  backing  to  make  maps  more  permanent) . 

A  suggested  procedure: 

1.  Class  is  split  in  three  groups. 

2.  On  each  map,  put  a  marking  (no  labels)  where  a  city  is  located. 

3.  Starting  with  first  person  in  first  group,  hold  up  map  with 
the  location  of  the  unknown  city  marked. 

4.  If  city  is  correctly  identified,  give  the  student's  group  five 
points.  If  it  is  not  clearly  identified,  go  to  the  next  group 
adding  five  points. 
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WORD  FIND 


Twenty-eight  population  centres  of  the  Prairie  Region 
are  mixed  up  in  the  puzzle  below.  Using  the  map  (7-11)  on  page  180BF 
LIVING  IN  CANADA,  circle  the  correct  cities. 


SFLWAJESOOMI  LYN 

WBISHOPRICFLARL 

INOLFNI  LFNEONAL 

FYEDMONTONKNIGO 

TTHOMPSONBAAGLY 

CEDMONTABYLTAAD 

UAGEPINNIWNSNCM 

RZLEDMOANWNI  DWI 

RSTLONNCREYMERN 

ETEOAIHAAYLRLES 

NEDNGNMLODEOI  LT 

TRMEBDSGRUSTSLE 

AHRTAIPAIRCRLER 

LADLCALGANKEEHE 

LZGNESTEUANGHMG 

YYHCHAPLINGIYUN 

NOOTAKSASWINNRO 

PRINCEALBERTMDR 

MOOSEROMRIALBOA 

CURANIUMC  ITYIPL 

HAPLLETHBRIDGEE 
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HANGMAN 

Hangman  is  a  game  that  is  easily  used  for  a  time  filler.  It 
can  be  done  for  two  minutes  or  as  long  as  fifteen. 

Materials:  Blackboard 

A  suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Choose  several  words  from  your  content  area. 

2.  Class  is  split  into  three  groups. 

3.  Choose  a  word  and  for  each  letter,  put  a  dash  on  the  board. 

For  example:  If  the  word  is  Beaumont,  put _ . 

4.  Give  each  space  a  value.  One  to  however  many  letters  you  have. 

83172546 

5.  Give  the  total  word  5  points. 

6.  The  first  person  in  the  first  group  will  guess  a  letter.  If  it 

fits,  put  it  in  one  of  the  slots  and  give  the  person's  group 

the  number  of  points  under  the  slots.  If  the  person  guesses  a 

wrong  letter,  put  that  letter  somewhere  under  the  rest  of  the  word. 
If  someone  guesses  the  word,  he  gets  the  points  for  the  unfilled 
letters  plus  the  five  points  for  the  word. 
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HISTO 
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Histo  is  an  adaptation  of  Bingo. 

Materials:  Individual  blank  Histo  answer  sheets.  (Several  hundred 

of  these  may  be  made  in  advance.) 

A  suggested  procedure: 

1 .  ^  List  approximately  thirty  answers  on  the  board  to  questions 

that  you  have  devised.  (The  answers  should  be  only  one  or  two 
words  long  so  they  will  easily  fit  into  the  spaces  on  the 
answer  sheet.) 

2.  Have  the  students  fill  the  blanks  on  their  sheets  with  the 
answers  you  have  listed  on  the  board  -  one  answer  to  a  space 
in  any  order. 

3.  Read  the  questions  you  have  devised  one  at  a  time  and  have  the 
students  block  off  the  answer  on  their  paper.  DO  NOT  GIVE  THE 
ANSWERS  YET. 

4.  The  rules  are  the  same  as  Bingo.  The  first  student  to  complete 
his  five  word(s)  across,  down  or  diagonally,  is  the  winner. 

5.  If  a  student  claims  to  be  the  winner,  check  his  answers  carefully 
he  may  be  mistaken. 

6.  When  several  people  have  finished  and  the  class  no  longer  wants 
to  continue,  review  the  questions  and  give  the  answers. 
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HISTO 

TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION 


BY  TEACHERS 

The  attached  evaluation  questionnaires  will  help  assess 
the  worth  of  the  teaching  units  in  achieving  the  goals  of  Alberta 
social  studies  education  and  to  provide  data  that  will  be  useful 
in  assessing  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  over  a 
two-year  period. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  send  the  completed  questionnaire 
to  the  Social  Studies  Consultants  at  the  Regional  Office  of  Alberta 
Education  in  their  area. 

Regional  Offices  are  located  at: 


Grande  Prairie  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
10014  -  99  Street 
GRANDE  PRAIRIE,  Alberta 
T8V  3N4 

Edmonton  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
10053  -  111  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5K  2H8 

Calgary  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
615  MacLeod  Trail,  S.E. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2G  4T8 


Red  Deer  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
4th  Floor 

Royal  Trust  Building 
4814  Ross  Street 
RED  DEER,  Alberta 
T4N  1X4 

Lethbridge  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
Provincial  Building 
200-5  Avenue,  South 
LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta 
T1J  4C7 


TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION 


BY  TEACHERS 

Part  I:  Identification  Data 

Title  of  Teaching  Unit  _ 

Date  of  Evaluation  _ 

Number  of  Times  Unit  Was  Taught  _ 

School  Size  _ 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience  _ 


of  the  following 
right . 

2345  (Excellent) 

2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 


PART  II:  Overall  Evaluation  of  the  Teaching  Unit 
A.  Format,  Process 

For  items  1-13,  please  rate  the  unit  in  terms 
aspects,  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  on  the 

(Poor)  1 

1.  Appropriateness  of  teaching  unit  to 

level  and  ability  of  students.  1 

2.  Clarity  of  directions  and  procedures.  1 

3.  Adequacy  of  the  treatment  of  subject 

matter.  1 

4.  Production  quality  of  prescribed 

resources.  1 

5.  Integration  of  prescribed  resources 

with  print  materials.  1 

6.  Production  quality  of  teaching  unit.  1 

7.  Appropriateness  of  length  of  the  unit.  1 

8.  Appropriateness  of  general  format  of 

the  unit  (layout) .  1 
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9.  Opportunities  for  evaluation  of 
students'  progress  in  the  unit. 

10.  Variety  of  teaching/ learning 
activities 

11.  Degree  to  which  the  unit  captured 
the  interest  of  students. 

12.  Clarity  and  suitability  of  objectives. 

13.  Overall  evaluation  of  unit  (materials, 

format  and  process) .  12345 

B.  Relationship  to  Curriculum 

Please  state  your  view  of  the  points  in  items  14-25  by  circling 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


the  appropriate  number  on  the  right. 

' 

(very  little)  1  2  3  4  5  (a  great  dea| 

! 

14.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  involved 

students  in  making  decisions.  12345  ^  j 

15.  Degree  to  which  a  "balance  of 

viewpoints"  was  presented  in  the  unit.  12345 


16.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  helped  students 
to  see  the  role  that  values  play  in 
making  decisions. 

17.  Extent  to  which  students  increased 
their  sensitivity  to  their  own  value 
positions . 

18.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  helped  to 
clarify  the  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  to  you  as  a  teacher. 

19.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  has  helped 
to  develop  inquiry  and  participation 
skills  in  students. 

20.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  made  you  as 
a  teacher  more  aware  of  ways  to  teach 
using  an  issue-centred  approach. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 
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21.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  could  act 

as  a  model  for  you  to  use  in  developing 
your  courses  in  future. 

22.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  served  as 
an  exemplary  treatment  of  the  topic 
in  the  curriculum. 

23.  Extent  to  which  students  became 
involved  in  action  on  decisions. 

24.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  "process 
of  inquiry"  (awareness,  focus  on 
issue,  research,  decision,  action) 
provided  for  a  meaningful  examination 
of  a  social  issue. 

25.  Extent  to  which  your  view  towards 
an  inquiry  approach  has  been  made 
more  positive  (through  using  this 
unit) . 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


Written  Comments 

Please  use  this  section  to  comment  in  detail  on  any  points 
raised  in  the  survey.  We  would  be  especially  interested  in 
knowing  if  the  unit  enabled  you  to  teach  the  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  more  effectively. 


STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF 


I 


TEACHING  UNIT 


A.  Instructions:  For  each  of  the  following,  circle  the 
response  which  best  represents  your  view. 

Example : 

My  view  of  football  (dislike  it  x  2  3  4  5  (like  it 

very  much)  very  much) 

If  you  liked  it  very  much,  you  would  circle  5. 

If  you  disliked  it  very  much,  you  would  circle  1. 


If  you  disliked  it  somewhat  more 
you  would  circle  2. 


1. 

I  would  say  that 
this  unit  was : 

(hard) 

2. 

This  unit  was: 

(very 

boring) 

3. 

This  unit: 

(did  not  make 
me  think) 

4. 

This  unit  was : 

(too  short) 

5. 

In  this  unit 
there  was : 

(not  enough 
discussion) 

6. 

In  this  unit 
there  was : 

(not  enough 
reading) 

7. 

In  this  unit 
there  was : 

(not  enough 
group  work) 

8. 

In  this  unit 

I  had : 

(not  enough 
decisions) 

9. 

In  this  unit  I 
learned : 

(very 

little) 

than  you  liked  it, 


12345  (easy) 


^  3  4  5  interesting) 

7  (made  me 

1-345  think  a  lot) 

1  2  3  4  5  (too  long) 

(too  much 

1  ?  7  a  q  , .  .  .. 

±  ^  j  o  discussion) 

(too  much 
1^345  reading) 

(too  much 

x  L  °  *  0  group  work) 

1  2  3  4  5  h°°.many  , 
x  ^  J  H  J  decisions) 
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10.  The  prescribed 

resources  in  this 
unit  were: 


(poor)  12345  (excellent) 


11.  The  written  materials 

in  this  unit  were:  (poor)  12345  (excellent) 

12.  We  went  through 

this  unit:  (too  slowly)  12345  (too  quickly) 

13.  This  unit  had:  (no  variety)  12345  (much  variety) 


14 .  This  unit 
made  me : 


(want  to 
forget  the 
topic) 


(want  to 

12345  learn  much 

more  about  it) 


15.  Looking  back,  I 
would  say 
that  I : 


(did  not 
enjoy  unit 
at  all) 


(enjoyed  it 

12345  a  great  deal) 


Please  write  your  views  on  the  following  three  items 
in  the  space  provided. 

1.  What  I  liked  most  about  this  unit  was: 


2.  What  I  liked  least  about  this  unit  was: 


3.  The  changes  I  would  make  in  this  unit  are: 
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